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‘Cease, every joy, to glimmer on my mind, but leave, oh! leave the light of hope behind!’ 





THE STUDY OF THE STOMACH IS THE 
STUDY OF MORALITY. 


‘Oh! who would pique himself on mind whose use Depends so much upon the gastric juice ?’ 





CAL 77 a Mh 


Yo 


The Festive Season. 


OW to enjoy good food which other- 
wise disorders the digestive organs, 
causing bilious Headaches and impure 
Blood, use ENO’S FRUIT SALT. Also 
as a Refreshing, Cooling, and Invigorating 
Beverage, use ENO’S FRUIT SALT. It 
is the best preventive and cure for Bilious- 
ness, Sick Headache, Skin Eruptions, 
Impure Blood, Pimples on the Face, 
Giddiness, Feverishness, Mental Depres- 
sion, Want of Appetite, Sourness of the 
Stomach, Constipation, Vomiting, Thirst, 
&c., and to remove the effects of errors 0 
eating and drinking. 


Experience shows that porter, mild 
ales, port wine, sweet champagne, dark 
sherries, liqueurs, and brandies are all very 
apt to disagree ; while light white wines 
and gin or whiskey, largely diluted with 
soda-water, will be found the least ob- 
jectionable. ENO’S FRUIT SALT is par- 
ticularly adapted for any constitutional 
weakness of the Liver; it possesses the 





WITHOUT 
THE ART of EATING. 





THE ART of CONQUEST IS LOST 


power of reparation when digestion has 
been disturbed or lost, and places the in- 
invalid on the right track to health. A 
world of woe is avoided by those who keep 
and use ENO’S FRUIT SALT, therefore 
no family should ever be without it. 








‘THE GOOSE AND APPLE SAUCE IS ORF, SIR.’ 


HE HAD BEEN LOOKING 


FORWARD TO A DAINTY LITTLE DINNER, AND NOW ‘A FROST— 


A KILLING FROST—HAS COME UPON HIS HOPES.’ 


‘MODERATION IS THE SILKEN STRING 
VIRTUES.’—B/ISHOP HALL, 


RUNNING THROUGH THE PEARL CHAIN OF ALL 


RAWING AN OVERDRAFT ON THE BANK OF LIFE.—Late hours, fagged 
unnatural excitement, breathing impure air, too rich food, alcoholic drink, gouty, rheumatic, and other 
blood poisons, feverish cold, biliousness, sick headache, skin eruptions, pimples on the face, want of appetite, 


sourness of the stomach, &c.—Use ENO'S FRUIT SALT. 


It is pleasant, cooling, health-giving, refreshing, and 


invigorating. You cannot overstate its, great value in keeping the blood pure and free from disease. 


VERYTHING but the PLAINEST 
FOOD DISAGREES WITH ME.— 
‘Onslow Gardens, London, S.W., September 10, 1882,.— 
Sir,—Allow me to express to you my gratitude for the 
wonderful Preventive of Sick Headache which you 
have given to the world in your FRUIT SALT. For 
two years and a half I suffered much from Sick Head- 
ache, and seldom passed a week without one or more 
attacks. Five months ago I commenced taking your 
FRUIT SALT daily, and have not had one Headache 
during that time; whereas formerly everything but 
the plainest food disagreed with me. I am now almost 
indifferent as to diet. One quality your medicine has 
above others of its kind is that to it the patient does 


not become a slave, and I am now finding myself able | 


gradually to discontinue its use. I cannot thank you 
sufficiently for conferring on me such a benefit ; and if 
this letter can be used in any way, I shall be really glad, 
merely begging that the initials only of my name may 
be published.—I am, Sir, yours gratefully, TRUTH,’ 


EADACHE AND DISORDERED 
STOMACH. — After suffering for nearly two 
and a half years from severe headache and disordered 
stomach, and after trying almost everything, and 
spending much money without finding any benefit, I 
was recommended by a friend to try your FRUIT 
SALT, and before I had finished one bottle I found it 
doing me a great deal of good, and now I am restored 
to my usual health ; and others I know that have 
tried it have not enjoyed such good health for years. 
Yours most truly, 
ROBERT HUMPHREYS, Post Office, Barrasford.’ 


NO’S FRUIT SALT versus BRANDY. 
*There were a few attacks of mild dysentery 
brought mainly on by ill-considered devotion to brandy, 
or biliousness produced by the same cause. For thie 
la: ter we used to swear by ENO’S FRUIT SALT, which 
is simply invaluable.’—See ‘ Coral Lands,’ Vol. I. 


CAUTION .—Legal rights are protected in every civilised country. Examine each Bottle, and see the 


capsule is marked ‘ENO’S FRUIT SALT.’ 
Sold by all Chemists. 


Without it you have been imposed on by worthless imitations. 
Directions in Sixteen Languages How to Prevent Disease, 


Prepared only at Eno’s Fruit Salt Works, Hatcham, London, §.E., by d. C. Eno’s Patent. 











Pongmans Alagazine Arterary and General Adbertiser. 


ALL APPLICATIONS RESPECTING ADVERTISEMENTS AND BILLS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO Messrs. Lonamans & Co, 
* 89 PaTERNOSTER Row, Lonpon, E.C. 








PURVEYORS BY SPECIAL WARRANTS TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN AND H.R.H, THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT.) ne mg (BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 


SPRATTTSs PATENT 


MEAT ‘FIBRINE’ VEGETABLE 


DOG CAKES (with Beetroot). 
Beware of Worthless Imitations. See each Cake is stamped SPRATTS PATENT and a X, 
Distemper Powders, Worm Powders, Mange, 
Eczema, and Ear Canker Lotions, Tonic Condition Pills, &c. 
Pampblet on Canine Diseases, and full List of Medicines, post-free, 


THE MOST SUCCESSFUL FOOD FOR 
POULTRY MEAL CHICKS AND LAYING HENS, 
New Edition of ‘The Common Sense of Poultry Keeping,’ 3d., post-free. 
SPRATTS PATENT LIMITED, LONDON, S.E. 


Factories also at NEW YORK —239-245 East 56th Street; BERLIN—Viehhof, Brunnenstrasse. 














Telegraphic Address—‘' LINEN,’ BELFAST. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 
CAMBRIG POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS, 


Samples and Illustrated Price Lists, post free to any part of 
the World. 
Per doz. Per doz. 
Children’s... .. 1/2 | Hemstitched: 
Ladies’... «.. 2/42 | Ladies’ .. .. 2/11} 
Gente’... ... .. . 83/6 | Gente’... .. .. 4/11 


By Appointments to the Queen and Crown Princess of Germany. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 














A LUA URY 


UNKNOWN IN ENGLAND. 





BARBER & COMPANY’S 


PR ENCH COFFEE 


‘SEE THAT YOU HAVE NONE OTHER.’ 


This is the Choicest and most carefully selected Coffee, ‘Roasted on the French principle,’ and 
mixed with the Finest Bruges Chicory. 65 lb., in tins, sent carriage free, per Parcels Post, to 
any post town in the United Kingdom and Channel Islands for 5/6, or 2 lb, in tins, for 2/4. 


BARBER & COMPANY, 
274 REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET, W. 


61 Bishopsgate Street, E.C. ; The Boro’, London Bridge, E.C. ; King’s Cross, N, 
102 Westbourne Grove, W.; and 42 Great Titchfield Street, W. ; 
93 Market Street, Manchester; 38 Corn Street, Bristol ; Quadrant, New Street, Birmingham ; 
104 Fishergate, Preston; and 1 Church Street and Minster Buildings, and London Road, 
Liverpool; 147 North Street, 75 East Street, Brighton, and 27 Church Road, Hove; 
Hastings, corner of sian | Road and Robertson Street, , 
4 














Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO.’s List. 


EARLY LETTERS OF THOMAS CARLYLE, 1814-1826. Edited by 
CHARLES ELIOT NorTON. 2 Vols. With 2 Portraits, Crown 8vo. 18s. 
This selection from Mr. Carlyle’s early letters is intended, with his Reminiscences, as a partial autobiography, 
ani to illustrate his character by unquestionable evidence. 











NEW GIET BOOKS. ; ; 
DAYS WITH SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. From the ‘Spectator’ With 
numerous Illustrations by HuGH THOMSON. Crown 4to. Extra gilt, 6s. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED BY RANDOLPH CALDECOTT. 
OLD CHRISTMAS AND BRACEBRIDGE HALL. By Wasuinorton Irvine. 
With numerous Illustrations by RANDOLPH CALDECoTT. An Edition de Luxe on fine Paper. Royal 8vo. 21s, 
JUBILEE EDITION OF THE “PICKWICK PAPERS, 
THE POSTHUMOUS PAPERS OF THE PICKWICK CLUB. By Cuartzs 
DIcKkENS. With notes and numerous Illustrations. Edited by CHARLES DICKENS the Younger. In 
2 Volumes. Extra crown 8vo. 21s. sa 7 
LORD 1 TENNYSON'S WORKS. Miniature Edition. A New Edition printed by 
& K. Clark, Edinburgh. THE POETICAL WORKS. 10 Volumes, in a Box, 21s, THE 
DRAMATIC WORKS. 4 Volumes, in a box, 10s. 6d. 
RANDOLPH CALDECOTT’S LAST WORK. 
JACK AND THE BEANSTALK. A Version in Hexameters by the Honourable 


HALLAM TENNYSON. With 50 Illustrations hy RANDOLPH CALDECOTT. Small 4to. (Jn a few days. 
NEW NOVELS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ JOHN INGLESANT.’ A NEW NOVEL BY MR. HENRY JAMES. 


SIR PERCIVAL: THE PRINCESS CASAMASSIMA. 


A Story of the Past and of the Present. By Henry JAmxs, Author of ‘The American,’ ‘The 
By J. Hevry SrortHovss, Author of ‘ John Inglesant,’ Europeans,’ &¢c. 8 Vols. Crown 8vo. 3ls, 6d. 
* The Little Schoolmaster Mark,’ &c. Or. 8yo. 6s. 














‘An admirable novel.’—SATURDAY REVIEW. A NEW NOVEL BY MISS YONGE. 
NERA: A MODERN TELEMACHUS. 
A Tale of Ancient Rome, By CHARLOTTE M. YonGE, Author of ‘The Heir of 
By Jonn W. GRAHAM. 2 Vols. 8vo, 24s, Redclyffe, &c. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 12s, 





A NEW WORK ON MADAGASCAR. 

MADAGASCAR: an Historical and Descriptive Account of the Island and its former 
Dependencies. Compiled by S. PASFIreLp Otiver, F,S.A., F.R.G.S., late Captain Royal Artillery. With 
Maps. 2 Volumes. Medium 8vo. £2. 12s, 6d. 

A HISTORY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. From the Earliest 
Times to the Year 1530. By H. C. MAXwELt LyT#, M.A., F.S.A., Author of ‘ History of Eton College, 
1450-1875,’ Deputy-Keeper oft the Public Records. 80. [Jmmediately. 


NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
MRS. MOLESWORTH’S NEW STORY BOOK. 
FOUR WINDS FARM. By Mrs. Morzsworrs. 
With Illustrations by WALTER CRANE. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
In crown 8vo. 4s, 6d. each, with Pictures by WALTER CRANE. 





Two Little Waifs. | Christmas-tree Land. | Us: an Old-Fashioned Story. 
8 In globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. each, with Pictures by WALTER CRANE. 

ots.’ Rosy. | The Cuckoo Clock, The Tapestry Room. 
Tell Me a Story. Herr Baby. Grandmother Dear. A Christmas Child. 





MADAME TABBY’S ESTABLISHMENT. By Karr. With Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

THE TALE OF TROY. Done into English by Ausrey Stewart, M.A, late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

THe MOON MAIDEN, and other Stories. By Jussy E. Greenwoop. Crown 8vo. 





THE GIFT-BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


The Tmir3 says: ‘A magazine which bas no rival in England.’ 


The English Llustrated Magazine, 1886. 


A Handsome Volume, consisting of 832 closely printed pages, and ge ree send 500 Woodcut Illustrations of ~ 
various sizes, bound in extra cloth, price 8s 


Ask your \ ", The Christmas. (December) Number of 


Bookseller fors Che English Ellustratey Magasine. 


It contains Pictures by L. ALMA-TADEMA, R.A, GEORGE DU MAURIER, Miss CLARA MONTALBA, 
G. L. SEYMOUR, HUGH THOMSON, and other Artists ; and Contributions by A. C. SWINBURNE, GEORGE 
MEREDITH, D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, B. L. F: ARJEON, the Author of ‘ Mehalah,’ the Author of ‘ Bootle’s 
Baby,’ GRANT ALLEN, and other Writers. 


This Fine Art Number may be obtained from any Bookseller or Newsagent, price One Shilling; by post, 
Fifteen Pence. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Bedford Street, London, W.O. 





























A SELECTION FROM 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.S BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 











The Life of Frank Buckland. By 
his Brother-in-Law, GEorcE C, Bompas, Editor 
of ‘Notes and Jottings from Animal Life.’ With 
a Portrait. Crown 8vo. 5s. ; orcloth, gilt edges, 6s. 


Notes and Jottings from Animal 


Life. By the late Frank Bucktanp. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s.; or cloth, gilt 
edges, 63. 


Life of Henry Fawcett. By Leste 


STEPHEN. With Two Steel Portraits. Large 
crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. P 
Hours in a Library. By Leste 


STEPHEN. First and Second Series. Crown 8vo. 


9s. each. 

A History of English Thought in 
the Eighteenth Century. Second Edition. By 
LESLIE STEPHEN, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 28s. 

The Science of Ethics: an Essay upon 
Ethical Theory, as Modified by the Doctrine of 
Evolution. By Lestiz STEPHEN. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


The Story of Goethe’s Life. By 


GEORGE Heyry Lewes. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d.; or, tree calf, 12s. 6d. 
The Life of Goethe. By Gzorcr 


Henry Lewes, Third Edition, Revised according 
to the latest Documents. With Portrait. 8vo. 16s. 


Leaves from the Diary of Henry 
Greville. Edited by the Viscountess ENFIELD. 
First Series, 8vo. 14s. ; Second Series, with Portrait, 
8vo. 14s. : 

A Selection from the Poetry of 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning. First Series, crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d, ; Second Series, crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


Aurora Leigh. By Ecizasern Barrerr 
BROWNING. With Portrait. Twentieth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d.; gilt edges, 8s, 6d. . 

A Selection from the Poetical 
Works of Robert Browning. First Series, crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. ; Second Series, crown 8vo. 8s. 6d, 

Shakespeare Commentaries. By 
Dr. G. G. GERviInus, Professor at Heidelberg. 
Translated, under the Author’s superintendence, 
by F. E. Bunnerr. With a Preface by F. J. 

. FURNIVALL, Esq. New Edition, Revised. 8vo. 14s. 

Literature and Dogma: an Essay 
towards a Better Apprehension of the Bible. By 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. Popular Edition, with a 
New Preface. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

God and the Bible: a Sequel to 
‘Literature and Dogma.’ By MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
Popular Edition, with a Preface. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

A Birthday Book. Designed by H.R.H. 
the Princess BEATRICE. Printed in Colours on 
hand-made paper, and Illustrated by 15 Full-page 
Water-colour Drawings, reproduced in the highest 
style of Chromolithography, Second Edition. 
4to. 42s. 

Liberty, Equality, Fraternity. By 
Sir JAMES FirzJaMES SrePHEN, K.C.8.I. Second 
Edition, with a New Preface. Demy 8vo. 14s. 

Shakspere’s Predecessors in the 
English Drama, By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 
Demy 8vo. 16s. 

Walks in Florence. By Susan and 
JOANNA HoRNER. With numerous Illustrations. 
New Edition, with Additional Matter, 2 vols. 
crown 8yvo. 21s, 





Renaissance in Italy. 
ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 
AGE or THE DEsPorTs. 
Demy 8vo. 16s. 
THE REVIVAL OF LEARNING. 
Demy 8vo. 16s, 


By Joun 
Second Edition 
Second Edition 


THE Fing Arts. Second Edition. Demy 
8vo. 16s. 

ITALIAN LITERATURE, 2 vols, demy 8vo, with 
Portrait, 32s. 


Tae CaTHOLic REACTION. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 

A Journal kept by Dick Doyle in 
the year 1840, Jilustrated with several hundred 
Sketches bythe Author. With an Introduction by 
J. HUNGERFORD POLLEN, and a Portrait, Demy 
4to. 21s, 

The Ingenious Gentleman, Don 
Quixote of La Mancha. By MieguEL DE CERVANTES 
SaAvEpDRA. A Translation, with Introduction and 
Notes, by JoHN Ormsby, Translator of ‘The Poem 
of the Cid.’ Complete in 4 vols. 8vo, £2. 10s, 


Cities of Egypt. By Recryatp Srvuarr 


PooLe. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Merv: A Story of Adventures and 
Captivity, Epitomised from the ‘Merv Oasis,’ By 
EDMUND O’DonovaAN, Special Correspondent of 
the Daily News. With a Portrait. Crown.8vo. 6s. 

Court Koyal. By the Author of ‘John 
Herring,’ ‘ Mehalah, &c. Cheap Edition, With 
; Iilustrations by GEoRGE DU MAURIER, crown 

vo. 6s. 

Demos: a Story of Socialist Life in England. 
Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A Fallen Idol. By F. Anstey, Author 
of ‘ Vice-Versé’ &c, Sezond Edition. Crown 8vo. 


6s, 

The Gamekeeper at Home; or, 
Sketches of Natural History, Rural e, and 
Poaching. With 41 Illustrations, especially drawn 
for the work, by CHARLES WHYMPER. Illustrated 
Edition. Large crown 8vo.1 s. 6d. 

Anatomy for Artists. By Joun Mar- 
SHALL, F.R.S., F.R.C.S., Professor of Anatomy, 
Royal Academy of Arts, &c. Illustrated with 220 
Original Drawings on Wood. Second Edition. 

, Imperial 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Life and Works of Charlotte 
Emily, and Annie Bronte. Library Edition, in 
vols., each containing 5 Illustrations. Large crown 
8vo, 5s, each. 

*,* Also the Popular Edition, in 7 vols, fep. 8vo. 
cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 

Mrs. Gaskell’s Works. Uniform 
Edition in 7 vols., each containing 4 Illustrations 
3s. 6d. each, bound in cloth. : 

*,* Also the Popular Edition, in 7 vols, fop. 8vo, 
limp cloth, 2s. 64. each. 

Leigh Hunt’s Works. 

. 8vo. limp cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 

Sir Arthur Helps’ Works. 3 vols. 
crown 8vo. 7s, 6d, each; or 6 vols, sm. crown 8yvo, 
38. 6d. each. 

Miss Thackeray’s Works. Uniform 
Edition of Miss Thackeray's Works. Each volume 
Illustrated with a Vignette Title-page, drawn by 
ARTHUR HuGHES, and engraved by J. Coopmr. 
10 vols. large crown 8vo. 6s, each. 


7 vols. feap, 





*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, & CO, will be happy to send, post-free on application, a copy of their CATALOGUE, 
‘containing lists of Works by W. M. Thackeray, Robert Browning, Mrs. Browning, John Addington Symonds 
Matthew Arnold, Augustus J. C. Hare, Leslie Stephen, Miss Thackeray, Sir A. Helps, G. H. Lewes, the Author of 
‘ Mollie Bawn,’ the Author of ‘ John Herring, W. E. Norris, Hamilton Aide, Anthony Trollope, Mrs. Gaskell. 
Wilkie Collins, Holme Lee, the Bronte Sisters, the Author of the ‘ Gamekeeper at Home,’ and other Eminent 


Writers and Leaders of Thought. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 








MESSRS. NELSON'S NEW BOOKS. 











SPLENDID NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK. 


JERUSALEM, BETHANY, and BETHLEHEM. By J. L. 


PorteER, D.D., LL.D, President of Queen’s College, Belfast, Author of ‘The Giant Cities of Bashan,’ 
‘Murray’ 8 Handbook for Syria and Palestine,’ &c. With 60 large Engravings from Photographs. Royal 
4to. gilt, price 10s. 6d. 





NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MORAG: A STORY OF HIGHLAND LIFE’ &c. 
RINAULTRIE. By Mrs. Mitne Rat, Author of ‘Morag: a Story of 

Highland Life’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt top, 5s. 

‘ A pleasant, wholesome story. ra APHIC. 





NEW “BOOK FOR BOYS ‘BY COMMANDER CAMERON. 


JACK HOOPER: his Adventures at Sea and in South Africa. 


By Verner Lovett Cameron, C.B., D.C.L., Commander Royal Navy, Author of ‘Across Africa,’ ‘Our 
Future Highway,’ &c. With 23 Full-page Illustrations, Crown 8vo. cloth extra, price 53. 


© Boys will follow the adventures of Jack with breathless interest,,—SATURDAY REVIEW. 





NEW STORY BY A. L. O. E. 


PICTURES of ST. PETER in an ENGLISH HOME. By 


A. L. O. E., Author of ‘The Shepherd of Bethlehem,’ ‘ Hebrew Heroes,’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt 
edges, price 5s. 


EARLY ENGLISH VOYAGERS; or, The Adventures and 


Discoveries of Drake, Cavendish, and Dampier. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 
gilt edges, price 5s. 


* It should find a place in every Boy's Library. ”—PRESBYTERIAN MESSENGER. 


NEW STORY BY MISS EVELYN EVERETT- GREEN. 


TEMPLE’S TRIAL; or, For Life or Death. By Evetry 


EVERETT-GREEN, Author of ‘The "Heiress of Wylmington,’ ‘Winning the Victory,’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth 
extra, gilt edges, price 5s, 


—— —$____— — 











CHARMING CHRISTMAS BOOK FOR ‘THE YOUNG, 


OUR LITTLE ONES. Illustrated Stories and Poems for Little People. 


* With 1 numerous Illustrations. 4to. cloth elegant, richly gilt, Price 5s. 


NEW £100 PRIZE TEMPERANCE TALE. 


THROUGH STORM to SUNSHINE. By Wutiam J. Lacey, 


Author of ‘ A Life’s Motto,’ ‘ The Captain's Plot,’ &c. With Illustrations, Post 8vo. cloth extra, price 3s. 6d. 
%,% Fhte worl: gotnes mage ize of £100 offered by the United Ringo a Band oof Moye Union 


NEW STORY BY LADY HOPE, OF CARRIDEN. 


CHANGED SCENES; or, The Castle and the Cottage. By 


Lady Horr, Author of ‘ A Maiden's "Word *&c. Post 8vo, cloth extra, price 2s. 6d. 


‘A pretty and interesting story, in which the fortunes of two engaging motherless girls are told with uncommon 
Adelity | to nature, —8. ATURDAY | RE VIEW. 


NEW WORK BY JOHN ‘GIBSON. 


CHIPS from the EARTH’S CRUST; or, Short Studies in 


Natural Science. By JOHN Gipson, Natural History Depertmes t, Edinburgh Museum of Science and Art; 
Author of ‘ Science Gleanings i in Many Fields’ &e. With 29 Ilus trations. Post 8vo. cloth extra, price 2s. 6d! 

















FAVOURITE HYMNS ILLUSTR: ATED, _NEW VOLUMES. 
Foolscap 8vo. cloth extra, bevelled boards, gilt edges, price 1s. 6d. each, 


JERUSALEM the GOLDEN. With 13 IIlustrations. 
FROM GREENLAND’S ICY MOUNTAINS. With 15 Illus-- 


trations. 


NEW BOOK OF THE ‘SUNSET SERIES 


FOR EVENTIDE. Beautifully Illuminated with “Texts and Hymns for 


_ Eight | Weeks, Edited by H. iL L. Richly gilt, Illuminated Covers, Price 1s. 


"° COMPLET “% LIST OF T. NELSON § SONS’ ‘NEW BOOKS 
post-free on application. 





THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 35 & 36 Paternoster Row, London, E. C.; 
Edinburgh, and New York, 
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SAMPSON LOW, CHI 


MARSTON, & C0.'S ISTMAS LI a 


RANDOLPH CALDECOTT: 


A Personal Memoir of His Early Art Career. 


By HENRY BLACKBURN. 
With 172 Illustrations, nearly 100 of which hitherto unpublished. 
Square octavo, cloth extra, 14s.; a limited Edition on Fine Paper, forming an Edition de Luxe, 21s. 











CHARLES LAMB ILLUSTRATED. 


CHARLES LAMB’S ESSAYS OF ELIA: Setections From. 


With over 100 Illustrations by CHARLES 0. MURRAY, Engraved on Wood by R. PATERSON, 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s, 





Illustrated with about Four Hundred finely executed Wood Engravings. 
HARPER’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. Volume Twelve. June to November 1886. 
Devoted to General Literature, and containing Original Novels, Stories, Articles, Poems, &c., copiously 
and charmingly illustrated. Royal 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d, 
AN ARCTIC PROVINCE: Alaska and the Seal Islands. By Henry W. Exuiorr. Illus- 
trated by many Drawings from Nature and containing several Maps. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, price 16s, 
THE FAR INTERIOR: a Narrative of Travel and Adventure, from the Cape of Good 
Hope, across the Zambesi, to the Lake regions of Central Africa. By WALTER MontTaGo KERR, C.E., 
F.R.G.8. With Map and Illustrations. 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 32s. 
‘ Traveller and travels alike are interesting. The story isa graphic one graphically told.’—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 
THREE THOUSAND MILES THROUGH BRAZIL. By Jamxes W. We tts, 
M. Inst. C.E., F.R.G.S. With Map and Illustrations, and an Appendix of Statistics. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 
cloth, 32s. 
‘The book abounds with amusement.’—TimMEs. 
*The best book of travels in Brazil which has yet appeared.’—PALL MALL GAZETTE, 
New Work of Mountain Travel by Mrs. Main, formerly Mrs. Fred. Burnaby. 
HIGH LIFE AND TOWERS OF SILENCE. By Mrs. Mar, Author of ‘ The High 
Alps in Winter.’ Crown 8vo. cloth extra, with Illustrations, lus, 6d. 
New Work by the Author of ‘In the Land of the Lion and Sun!’ 
PERSIA AS IT IS: being Sketches of Modern Persian Life and Character. By J. C. 


WILLS, M.D., for many years one of the Medical Officers of Her Majesty’s Telegraph Department in Persia. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 6d. 


The Latest Story by the Author of ‘Rudder Grange,’ ‘The late Mrs. Null,’ &e. 
THE CASTING AWAY OF MRS. LECKS AND MRS. ALESHINE. By 


Frank R. Stockton, Author of ‘Rudder Grange,’ ‘ The late Mrs, Null,’ &c. Crown 8vo. fancy boards, 
1s. Also an Edition in cloth binding, price 2s. 


THE BOOK FANCIER;; or, The Romance of Book Collecting. By Percy Fiizceraxp, 
Fep. 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 

NAPOLEON AND MARIE LOUISE: 1810-1814. A Memoir. By Madame La 
GENERALE DURAND, First Lady to the Empress Marie Louise. Urown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 

THE HISTORY OF NORWAY. By Professor Hsatmar Boyrsen, 12mo. cloth extra, 
with numerous Illustrations, 7s. 6d, 

THE WARS OF QUEEN VICTORIA’S REIGN, 1837 to 1887. By the Hon. Mrs. 
ARMYTAGE. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s, 

A charmingly Illustrated New Work by the Author of ‘Marvels of Animal Life.’ 

THE IVORY KING: a Popular History of the Elephant and its Allies, By Cuartes I, 

HOLDER, Large crown 8vo. with Full-page Illustrations. Cloth extra, 8s, 6d. 


NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
New Work by the Author of ‘ Little Women’ &c. 
JO’S BOYS AND HOW THEY TURNED OUT. A Sequel to ‘Little Men,’ By 
Louisa M, Atcort, Author of ‘Little Women’ &c. &c, Small post 8vo. cloth extra, price 5s. 
TWO NEW STORIES BY JULES VERNE. 
‘Christmas without Jules Verne would be a sad time for many English boys.’-—SATURDAY REVIEW. 


MATHIAS SANDORF. With 109 Full-page Illustrations, Square crown 8yo. cloth 
extra, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 
‘Told in the author’s most brilliant style.’ STANDARD. 


THE LOTTERY TICKET: a Tale of Tollemarken, Fully Illustrated. Square crown 
8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & ‘sohdrnininice * 
188 Fleet Street, E. C. 
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GEORGE BELL & SONS’ BOOKS FOR PRESENTS, 





SECOND ENGLISH EDITION. 

THE BUCHHOLZ FAMILY: Sketches ot Berlin 
Life. By Junius SrinpE. Translated from the 
Forty-ninth Edition of the German by L. Dora 
Scumitz. Crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. 

*The sketches are as graphic in their way as those 
of Dickens’s,’—'TIMES. 

‘The book presents a picture of the round of middle- 
class life, full of humorous observation, radiant with 
bonhomie, vivacious and entertaining through every 
chapter.’—SATURDAY REVIEW. 

* His sketches are vigorous, realistic, and racy ; they 
sparkle with bright fun and joyousness.’ 
BLACKWOOD's MAGAZINE, 


n preparation. 


THE BUCHHOLZ “FAMILY, Part 2 
THE BUCHHOLZES IN ITALY. 


Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d, 
CALVERLEY’S (C. S.) LITERARY REMAINS. 
With Portrait and Memoir. Edited by WALTER 
J.SENDALL. Second Edition. 
* In the volume which contains his memoir some of 
liis very best humorous pieces, previously uncollected, 
are os empemerse NEws. 


; and 


rown 8vo, 7s. 


Cae ET's “Cc. S.) VERSES AND FLY 


Pa as can write so well himself is in no danger 
of being thought to hold great pocts in too light 
esteem ; so we laugh with him, and. do not feel that 
sense of irreverence, coupled with a suspicion of bad 
taste, which the ordinary parodist produces.’ 

ATHENZUM. 
own 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
CALVEBLEY'S “C. S.) TRANSLATIONS INTO 
NGLISH AND LATIN, with Additional Pieces, 

. This is a charming volume which deserves the at- 

tention of all scholars.’—SPECTATOR. 
Crown 8vo., 7s, 6d. 


CALVERLEY’S (C. S.) THEOCRITUS. Translated 
into English Verse. Second Edition, Revised. 
‘His playfulness, his control of language, his accurate 


* scholarship, and his keen sense of effective points, are 


very conspicuous in his Translation of Theocritus.’ 
GUARDIAN, 
Thirteenth Thousand. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


CALVERLEY'S (C. S.) FLY LEAVES. Original 
ition, 


Seventh Thousand. Fep. 8vo. 5 
CALVEBLEY'S (Cc. S.) VERSES AND TRANS- 
TLONS. _Original Edition. 








| 
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Fep. 8vo. 10 vols. cloth, 2s. 6d. each, 
SHAKSPEARE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. Evited 
by 8. W. Sixcer. With a Life of the Poet by 
W. WATKISS LLOYD ; or, 10 volumes in half-morocco, 
£2. 10s.; with 162 Plates by SmIrkE, BOYDELL, 
Fuse.t, STOTHMARD, Oprz, HAMILTON, &c., half- 
morocco, £3. 
‘A cheap, compact, well printed, and well annotated 
edition.’—STANDARD. 


Handsomely bound. 

LEGENDS AND LYRICS. A Book of Verse, By 
ADELAIDE ANNE PROCTER. Introduction by 
CHARLES Dickexs. With 20 Full-page Illus- 
trations by MILLAIS, TENNIKL, FROHLICH, DU 
MAURIER, and other eminent Artists, and a Por- 
trait of the Authoress. Fep. 4to. 21s. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 8s. 6d, 
LEGENDS AND LYRICS. By ADELAIDE ANNE 
Procrer. With New Portrait. Also in 2 vols. 
fcp. 8vo.: Vol. I. 34th Thousand, 6s.; Vol. II. 
22nd Thousand, 5s. 


Handsomely bound. 

PARABLES FROM NATURE. By the late Mrs. 
A. Gatty. With Notes on the Natural History, 
and numerous full-page Illustrations by HoLMAN 
Hunt, BURNE-J ONES, TENNIEL, and other eminent 
Artists. Complete Edition, with Notes and a 
Short Memoir by J. H. Ew1ne. Fep. 4to. 21s. 


Post 8vo. gilt cloth, 5s. 
CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S THE SETTLERS IN 
NADA. New Edition, with Original Illustra- 
aoe. 


Post Svo. gilt cloth, 5s. 


CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S MASTERMAN READY. 
New Edition. With 60 Original Woodcuts, 


CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
Cheap Uniform Edition, with numerous Illustra- 
tions on Steel and Wood, after STANVIELD, GILBERT, 
DALZIEL, STOTHARD, and others, Each 3s. 6d.; 
gilt edges, 4s. 6d. 

POOR JACK. 

MASTERMAN READY. 

THE PIRATE, and THREE CUTTERS. 
THE PRIVATEERSMAN. 

THE MISSION ; or, SCENES IN AFRICA. 
SETTLERS IN CANADA, 

HE BOY’S LOCKER, a smaller edition of the 
above Tales in 12 volumes, in neat dark blue cloth 
case, 21s, 





* Everything Mrs. Ewing writes is full of talent, and also full of perception and common sense.’—-SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Mrs. 
Uniform Edition. Illustrated. Small 8vo. 


14th Edition, with 12 Illustrations by Mrs. ALLINGHAM. 


A FLAT IRON FOR A FARTHING; or, Some | 


Passages in the Life of an Only Son. 
‘The story is quaint, original, and altogether de- 
lightful.’—ATHEN-ZUM. 
3rd Edition, with 11 Illustrations by Mrs, ALLINGHAM. 
JAN OF THE WINDMILL. 
* A delightful story for children and older people.’ 
ACADEMY. 
6th Edition, with 10 Illustrations by Mrs, ALLINGHAM. 
SIX TO SIXTEEN: a Story for Girls. 
* *It isa beautifully told story, full of humour and 
pathos, and bright sketches of scenery and character.’ 
PALL MALL GAZETTE. 
4th Edit. with 4 Illustrations by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 
THE BROWNIES, and other Tales. 
8rd Edit. with 3 Tlustrations by Gzorak CRUIKSHANK. 
LOB-LIE-BY-THE-FIRE; or, The Luck of Ling- 
borough ; and other Tales, 


EWING’S POPULAR TALES. 


With Pictorial Designs on the Covers, 5s, per Vol. 


3rd Edition, with 9 Illustrations by PASQUIER 
and WOLF. 
MRS. OVERTHEWAY’S REMEMBRANCES. 
*The most delightful work avowedly written for 
children that we have ever read,’— LEADER. 


2nd Edition, with 7 Illustrations by W. L. JonkEs. 
WE AND THE WORLD. A Story for Boys. 

*A very good story, full of adventures graphically 
told. ... Like all Mrs, Ewing's tales, it is sound, 
sensible, and wholesome.’—T MES, 


With 4 Dlustrations, 

A GREAT EMERGENCY, and other Tales. 

*Never has Mrs. Ewing published a more charming 
yolume of stories, and that is saying a very great deal.’ 
ACADEMY. 
5th Edition, Enlarged, 
With Illustrations by Gorpon Browne. 
MELCHIOR’S DREAM, and other Tales. 





6 London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


























Satay /tsig saneiae ds Illustrated. 
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GOOD WORDS. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR NEW VOLUME, 


Beginning with January Part. 


OLD BLAZER’S HERO. 


How he was Made, Unmade, and Remade. 











Byr DD. CHRISTIB MURRAY, 
Author of ‘Rainbow Gold’ &c. 


MAJOR AND MINOR. 


A Bew Three-Bolume Sforp. 


Br w. HB. NORRIS, 
Author of ‘My Friend Jim’ &c. 


HER TWO MILLIONS. 


Che Story of a Horfune. 


BY WILLIAM WHrsTALE, 
Author of ‘ Red Ryvington,’ ‘ Two Pinches of Snuff,’ &e. 











With important Contributions by 


Sir William Thomson, Sir John Lubbock, 
Professor Max Muller, The Bishop of Peterborough, 
Archibald Geikie, LL.D., Sir Charles Warren, The Bishop of Ripon, 
Professor Henry Drummond, The Bishop of Rochester, i 
The late Charles Reade, Augustus J. C. Hare, 
And other well-known Writers. 





ISBISTER & CO., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 7 








Messrs. LONGMANS & C0.'s ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
ALLAN QUARTERMAIN. 


BEING AN ACCOUNT OF HIS 


Further Adventures and Discoveries 








IN COMPANY WITH 
Sir HENRY CURTIS, Bart., Captain JOHN GOOD, R.N. 
and one UMSLOPOGAAS. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD, 


Author of ‘King Solomon’s Mines,’ ‘Dawn,’ ‘The Witch’s Head,’ &c. 


Will be commenced in the JANUARY Number of 
L ON G A AN’S MAGAZI. NE. 





On January 1 will be published, price . 6s. 


oie » ee oe 


A HISTORY OF ADVENTURE. 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


A HISTORY OF THE GREAT CIVIL WAR, 1642-1649. 


By SAMUEL R. GarprinER, LL.D., Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. (3 vols.) Vol. I. 1642-1644, 
8vo. 21s. [Nearly ready. 


A HISTORY OF THE PAPACY DURING THE PERIOD OF 


THE REFORMATION. By M. Creienrton, M.A. LL.D. D.C.L. Dixie Professor of Ecclesiastical History 
in the University of Cambridge. Vols. II[. and IV. The Italian Princes, 1464-1518, S8vo. 24s. 





[Nearly ready. 


THE ENGLISH IN AMERICA: THE PURITAN COLONIES. 


By J. A. DoyLez, Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 2 vols, 8vo. 36s. [Nearly ready. 


BOOKS AND BOOKMEN. By Anprew Lane. With 2 coloured 


Plates and numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. LARGE PAPER EDITION (only One Hundred 
copies printed). Royal 8vo. 15s. [In January. 


HOURS WITH A THREE-INCH TELESCOPE. By Captain 


W. NosLeg, F.R.A.S, &c. (Nearly ready. 


ELEMENTS OF HARMONY AND COUNTERPOINT. By F. 
be DAVENPORT, Professor of Harmony and Composition at the Roya! Academy of Music. Crone he ed “y 
HISTORIC TOWNS. 


Edited by E. A. FREEMAN, D.C.L. and Rev. WILLIAM HUNT, M.A. 
With Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 


LONDON. By W. J. Lortiz. BRISTOL. By Rev. W. Hunt. 


[in a few days. [Nearly ready. 
EXETER. By E. A. Freeman. [Early in 1887, 


*,,* Other Volumes in preparation. 





8 London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 






























Messrs. KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & 60.'s List 


BY THE “AUTHOR ( OF “THE EPIC OF HADES’ 
GYCIA: aTragedy in Five Acts. By Lewis Morris. Second Edition, fep. 


8vo. 5s. 
‘ Abounds in powerful dramatic situations, while the intricate evolutions of a double plot in love and state- 
craft provoke perpetual curiosity, which is only fully satisfied at the end...... The heroine rises to the level of 


the loftiest feminine conceptions of the old Greek dramatists,,—TiMEks. 


MR. LANG’S NEW VOLUME, 


IN THE WRONG PARADISE, and other Stories. By Anprew 
Lane. Crown 8yvo. €s. 
NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
THE SILENCE OF DEAN MAITLAND: a Novel. By 
MAXWELL GRAY. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 

‘ Distinctly the novel of the year’ —ACADEMY. 

‘The work of a literary artist of great promise. It is a brilliantly written novel, but it is more than a novel. 
It is a work of exceptional dramatic power, and is both rich in melodramatic incident and spectacle, and has in 
it the essence of the noblest kind of tragedy......It is full of thrilling incident, powerful description, and scenes 
of most moving pathos.’—ScoTsMAN. 

A NEW IRISH NOVEL. 
MARCELLA GRACE: an Irish Novel. By Rosa Monno.xanp, 
Author of ‘ Vagrant Verses’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘There is no attempt at “ word-painting,”’ but the occasional descriptions of scenery, of the melancholy 
stretches of bog and moorland, of the romantic glens and lakes and wild sea-coast, are beautiful in their clear and 
vivid touches......The story is a remarkable one...... The simplicity and sincerity of intention patent in every 
word and the absence of literary artifice leave an impression of clear-cut definiteness of line which is unusual.’ 

SATURDAY REVIEW. 
NEW VOLUME IN THE PARCHMENT LIBRARY. 


CHAUCER’S CANTERBURY TALES. The Prologue: The 


Knightes Tale ; the Man of Lawes Tales; the Prioresses Tale; the Clerkes Tale. Ldited by ALFRED W. 
POLLARD, Elzevir 8vo. parchment or cloth, 6s.; vellum, 7s. 6d. 


VOL, Il. COMPLETING THE WORK. 


HISTORY OF PAINTING, By Professors Wotrmann and Worr- 


MANN.—PAINTING OF THE RENASCENCE. Translated by CLARA BELL, Super-royal 8vo. with 290 
lllustrations, cloth, 42s.; cloth extra, gilt edges, 45s. 


THE PRIG’S BEDE, 


THE VENERABLE BEDE EXPURGATED, EX- 


POUNDED AND EXPOSED. By Tux Pria, Author of ‘ The Life of a Prig.’ Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
WITH TWO MAPS AND TEN FULL PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A YEAR IN BRAZIL. With Notes on the Abolition of Slavery, the 
Finances of the Empire, Religion, Meteorology, Natural History, &c. By Hasrimxes C. Dent, C.E., F.L.S., 
F.R.G.S. Demy 8vo. 18s. 


‘The scientific value of the work is considerable........ Naturalists will, therefore, do well to make a note of 
“A Year in Brazil.” ’—ACADEMY. 


Fep. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d,, paper covers, 1s, 


FIVE O’CLOCK TEA. Containing Receipts for Cakes of Every 


a. Savoury Sandwiches, Cooling Drinks, &c. By the Author of ‘ Breakfast Dishes’ and ‘ Savouries 
and Sweets.’ 


GEORGE MACDONALD’S NOVELS. 


SIX-SHILLING EDITION. 
WHAT’S MINE’S MINE. Second Edition in 1 vol. with Frontis- 


piece by Gordon Browne, Crown 8vo. 


° One of the best books which Mr. MacDonald has written.’—TimEs. 
‘It is a noble book.’—GuARDIAN. 
‘A very fine study of life and character.’—PALL MALL GAZETTE, 


PAUL FABER, SURGEON, New Edition. With Frontispiece 


by J. E. Millais. 


THOMAS WINGFOLD, CURATE. New Edition. With 
Frontispiece by C. J. Staniland. 





London: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, 9 








MESSRS, WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS 





This day is published, New and Cheaper Edition, 
DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
ON SOME OF SHAKESPEARE’S FEMALE CHARAC- 


TERS : Ophelia—Juliet—Portia—Imogen--Desdemona—Rosalind—Beatrice. By HELENA Favucit, Lady 
MARTIN. Large 8vo. with Portrait. 


This day is published. 


ENGLAND AND RUSSIA FACE TO FACE IN ASIA. 


A Record of Travel with the Afghan Boundary Commission. By Lieutenant A. C. YaTE, Bombay Staff- 
Corps, Special Correspondent of the Pioneer, Daily Telegraph, &c. &c., with the Afghan Boundary Com- 
mission. 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations. 





Complete in 2 vols, 8vo. with Portraits, each price 16s. 


LIFE OF SIR ROBERT CHRISTISON, Bart., M.D., D.C.L., 


Oxon., Professor of Materia Medica in the University of Edinburgh, Edited by his Sons. Vol. I. AurTo- tl 
BIOGRAPHY, Vol. II, MEmomns, 


A CHEAP EDITION. T 


LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, and other 


Poems. By Professor AytouN. Printed from a New Type, and tastefully bound in cloth, fcp. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 





This day is published. 
ZIT AND XOE:. their Early Experiences. Reprinted from 


Blackwood’s Magazine. Crown 8vo, I 


REMINISCENCES OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By Dis- 


tinguished Men of his Time. Collected and Edited by ALLEN THORNDIKE RicE, Editor of the North 


American Review. Large 8vo. with Portraits, 21s. : 
GRANITE CRAGS OF CALIFORNIA. By C. F. Gorvon 
ComminG, Author of ‘At Home in Fiji,’ ‘Fire Fountains, ‘A Lady's Cruise in a French Man-of-War,’ 





‘ Wanderings in China,’ &c. New and Cheaper Edition, with Illustrations, post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE AND WORKS. Cabinet Edition. 


Printed from a New and Legible Type. In 24 Volumes, crown 8vo. price £6. Each Volume, price 5s., 
may be had separately. 


NOVELS BY GEORGE ELIOT. Cheaper Editions. Crown 8vo. 


With Illustrations. Viz.:—ADAM BEDE, 3s. 6d. THE MILL ON THE FLOSS, 3s. 6d. FELIX HOLT, 
THE RADICAL, 3s, 6d. SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE, 3s. SILAS MARNER, 2s, 6d. ROMOLA, 3s. 6d. 
DANIEL DERONDA, 7s. 6d. MIDDLEMARCH, 7s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS; AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. By Mrs. Ouirnant, 


Author of ‘ Chronicles of Carlingford’ &c. 3 vols. post Sv9. 25s, 6d. 








THE STORY OF PHILIP METHUEN. By Mrs. J. H. Neepett, 
Author of ‘ Julian Karslake’s Secret,’ ‘ Lucia, Hugh, and Another.’ 3 yols. post 8vo. 25s, 6d, 


GESTERRE DURANT. By the Author of ‘Miss Molly’ &. 2 vols. 


crown 8vyo. 17s, 


A STRANGE INHERITANCE. By F. M. F. Skene, Author of 


* Hiddea Devths,’ 3 vols, post 8yo. 25s. 6d. 








ZORAH: a Love-Tale of Modern Egypt. By Etisasern Batca 


(D.T.S.). Post 8vo. 7s, 6d. 





10 WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 























The Religions Cract Society's Wist. 








BOOKS FOR EVERYBODY | 


Please write to the Secretaries for the ReLicious 
Tract Society's IutustrareD List oF 
BooKS FOR PRESENTATICN and the SELECTED 
AND DESCRIPTIVE List oF Books. 





CHRISTMAS 
&s. handsome cloth, gilt, or 25s. in morocco, 

Australian Pictures. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 

By Howarp WILLOouUGHBY, of ‘The Melbourne 

Argus.’ With a large Map and Illustrations from 

Photographs and Sketches, engraved by E. WHYM- 

PER and others. Imperial 8vo. 

‘A handsome volume, of which plates and letter- 

press combine to furnish a wonderfully good idea of 
the island continent.’—THE GRAPHIC. 


Norwegian Pictures. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
With a glance at Sweden and the Gotha Canal. 
By RicHARD LoveTT, M.A. With a Map and 122 

Illustrations. Quarto. 8s. cloth boards, gilt edges ; 

25s. morocco. : 

‘A handsome table book, teeming with illustrations, 
and affording much useful information concerning 
that northern land which is fast becoming a rival to 
Switzerland as a playground for Europe, —TuE Times. 


The Handy Natural History. By the Rev. J. G- 
Woop, Author of ‘Homes without Hands,’ &c. &c. 
With 226 engravings. Small quarto. 48s. cloth 
boards, gilt edges, 

‘An excellent book for the young, handsomely illus- 
trated, and written in fluent and lucid style.’ 
SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Historic Landmarks in the Christian Centu- 
ries. By RICHARD HEATH. With 84 Illustrations. 
Quarto. 10s, handsome cloth, gilt. 

* Calculated at once to give a bird’s-eye view of his- 
tory, and to impress its most important events strongly 
on the memory.’— STANDARD. 

‘A most acceptable gift-book. WESTERN News. 


Winter Pictures. By Poet and Artist. An elegant 
k, most appropriate for a Christmas or New 
Year's Gift. Profusely illustrated in the finest 
style of Wood Engraving. By,EDWARD WHYMPER,. 
Quarto. 6s. cloth boards, gilt. 


The Leisure Hour. Annual Volume for 1886. Con- 
tains 860 pages of interesting reading, with a 
coloured Frontispiece and numerous Illustrations 
by Eminent Artists. It forms a handsome illus- 
trated Book for a Present. Price 7s. cloth; 8s. 6d. 
gilt edges; 10s. 6d. half-calf. 


The Girl’s Own Annual, The Seventh Volume of 
the ‘ Girl’s Own Paper.’ Containing 832 pages of 
interesting and useful reading. Profusely Illus- 
trated. Price 8s. in handsome cloth ; 9s. 6d. cloth 
extra, with gilt edges, 


A Crown of Flowers : Poems and Pictures collected 
from the pages of the ‘Girl’s Own Paper.’ Edited 
by CHARLES PETERS. With Illustrations by Emi- 
nent Artists, 6s. handsome cloth gilt. 





PRESENTS. 

New Edition, 8s. handsome cloth, or 25s. morocco. 

Scottish Pictures. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
By Dr. 8.G. Green. Profusely Illustrated. 

*“Scottish Pictures” contains a large number of 
admirable illustrations of Scottish scenery and build- 
ings, and these are brought together by means of a 
text which is always brightly written.’ 

THE ScoTSMAN. 

The Life of Jesus Christ the Saviour. By Mrs. 
&, Watson. With many fine Engravings. Crown 
8vo. 5s. cloth, bevelled boards, 

* Mrs. Watson’s book isadmirable. It tells the story 
with great simplicity and ease of style.’ 

PRESBYTERIAN MESSENGER. 

The King’s Windows ; or, Glimpses of the Wonder- 
ful Works of God. By the late Rev. E. Paxron 
Hoop, With 44 Illustrations. Imp. 16mo. 6s. cloth, 
gilt edges. 

‘ Well got up, and well illustrated. Good selections 
of poetry, drawn from many different sources, are 
freely interspersed, and add to the value and attrac- 
tiveness of the descriptions,’—-SpEcTATOR. 

The Sunday at Home. Annval Volume for 1886. 
The Family Magazine for Sabbath reading. Con- 
tains 828 pages, with Illustrations in Colours and 
numerous superior Wood Engravings. A very 
suitable book for Presentation. Price 7s. cloth; 
8s. 6d, extra gilt edges; 10s. 6d. half-calf. 

The Boy’s Own Annual. The Eighth Volume of 
the ‘Boy’s Own Paper.’ Containing 832 pages, 
with many Coloured and Wood Engravings. Price 
8s. handsome cloth ; 9s. 6d. cloth extra, with gilt 
edges. 

The R.T.S. Pocket-Book and Scripture Calen- 
dar for 1887. Containing a variety of Commercial, 


Political, Municipal, and Social Information. 
Frontispiece in Oil Colours, 1s. 6d, roan tuck, 
gilt edges. 


The Young People’s Pocket-Book for 1887. 
Enlarged. Containing a variety of Useful and 
Interesting Information. Frontispiece in Colours. 
1s. roan tuck, gilt edges. 

The Child’s Companion Annual. Full of pretty 
Pictures and interesting reading, with a Coloured 
Frontispiece. 1s. 6d. coloured boards ; 2s. cloth ; 
2s. 6d. cloth, full gilt. 

Launch the Lifeboat! By Mrs. 0. F. WaLTon, 
Author of ‘ Christie’s Old Organ’ &c. With 40 
Coloured Pictures or Vignettes. 3s. in pretty 
coloured wrapper. 

Our Gracious Queen ; Jubilee Pictures and Stories 
from HersMajesty’s Life. With 40 Coloured Pic- 
tures or Vignettes. By Mrs. 0. F. WALTON, 38. 
in pretty coloured cover. 





ILLUSTRATED STORIES FOR CHRISTMAS: PRESENTS. 


The Head of the House. A Story of Victory over | Untrue to His Trust. A Story of Life and Adven- 


Passion and Pride. By E. EVERETT GREEN. 5s. 
cloth boards. 

Young Sir Richard. By H. Freperick CHARLES, 
Author of ‘The Doctor’s Experiment,’ ‘ Under 
Fire,’ &c. 5s. cloth boards, 

The Old Manuscript; or, Anaise Robineau’s His- 
tory. A Tale of the Huguenots. By BLANCHE M, 
MoGGRIDGE. 5s. cloth boards. 

Ida Nicolari. By EGLanTon THoRNE. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth boards. 
The Town’s Benefactor. A Story about the Sun- 
day Question. By E. L. Davis. 1s, 6d, cloth. 

The Clevelands of Oaklands. By Mrs. Lucas 
BHADWELL. 3s, 6d. cloth. 


Tilustrated. 


| 


ture in Charles the Second’s Time. 
JOHNSON. 5s. cloth gilt. 


Geoffrey Orme’s Victory ; or, Life in Penwithton. 
A Cornish Tale. By ALIcE LANG. 2s, 6d, cloth. 

Seven Years for Rachel. By ANNE BEALE. 3s. 6d 
cloth gilt. 

Lee Chester ; or, the Bells of Dumbarton. A New 
England Story. By Lucy LINcoLN MonTGOMERY, 
2s. 6d. cloth boards. 

Coral and Beryl. By Eaianron THorNE. 
trated. 3s. 6d. cloth gilt. 


Maggie Dawson. By the Author of ‘ Wind and 
| Wave fulfilling His Word’ &c, 2s. cloth. 


By HENRY 


Tilns- 





London: THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 65 Paternoster Row. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL'S NEW BOOKS. 





W. BEATTY KINGSTON. 


MUSIC AND MANNERS. By W. Brarty Kineston. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


ANTONIO GALLENGA. 


ITALY: Present and Future. By Ayronto Gattenca, Author of 
‘South America,’ &c., &c. 2 vols. _ 8vo. 








Cc. J. RIBTON-TURNER. 


A HISTORY OF VAGRANTS AND VAGRANCY AND 
BEGGARS AND BEGGING. By C. J. Riston-Turner. Demy 8vo. 





MAJOR E. M. LLOYD, R.E. 


VAUBAN, MONTALEMBERT, CARNOT: Engineer 
Studies, By E. M. Luoyp, Major R.E., late Professor of F ortification at the Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich. With Portraits. Crown 8yo. 





MAJOR COOPER KING. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON. By Major Coorzr Kiya. Crown 8vo. 


CAPTAIN THE HON. D. BINGHAM. 


THE BASTILLE. By Capt. the Hon. D. Bryonam, Author of ‘ The 


Letters and Despatches of the First Napoleon.’ With numerous Illustrations, 2 vols. 
demy 8vo. 








THE HON. JOHN FORTESCUE. 


RECORDS OF STAG-HUNTING ON EXMOOR. By the 


Hon, Joun Fortescve. With Illustrations by Edgar Giberne, Large crown 8vo. 





C. T. S. BIRCH REYNARDSON. 

#Ports AND ANECDOTES OF BYGONE DAYS IN 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, ITALY, AND THE SUNNY SOUTH. By 
C. T. 8. Bircu Reynarpson, Author of ‘ Down the Road.’ With numerous Illustrations 
in Colour. Demy 8yvo, _ , 


MAJOR L*****, 


BREAKFASTS, LUNCHEONS, AND BALL SUPPERS. 
By Major L*****, ” Author of ‘The Pytchley Book of Refined Cookery,’ Crown 8vo. 


G. F. RUSSELL BARKER AND M. G. DAUGLISH. 


HISTORICAL AND POLITICAL HANDBOOK. By G. F. 
Rvussett Barker and M. G. _—* of Lincoln’ or Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo. 





LADY VIOLET GREVILLE. 


MONTROSE. By Lady Vioter Grevitte. With ‘an Introduction by the 


Earl of Ashburnham, containing Two Portraits. Large crown 8vo. 7s, 6d, 





PARKER GILLMORE. 


THE HUNTER’S ARCADIA. By Parker Gutmore, Author of 
‘A Ride Through Hostile Africa,’ ‘ All Round the World,’ &c. With numerous Iilustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 





SECOND EDITION, NOW READY. 
MEMOIR OF LIEUT. RUDOLPH DE LISLE, R.N., of the 


Naval Brigade. By the Rev. H. N. Oxenuam, M.A., Author of ‘ Short Studies, Ethical 
and Religious.’ With Illustrations, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 





F. G. WALPOLE, 


LORD FLOYSHAM: a Novel. By F. G. Watrotz. 2 vols. crown 


8vo. 12s, 





12 London: CHAPMAN & HALL, Limirep. 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON have just published :— 
The Cruise of the Land Yacht ‘Wanderer’; 


Or, Thirteen Hundred Miles in os Caravan, By Gorvon Srasres, M.D., R.N. 
With Photograph and Illustrations. Handsomely bound, 8vo. 9s. 

This book describes the adventures of a ‘ gentleman gipsy’ in a 1,300-mile caravan tour throughout the length 
and breadth of England and Scotland across the Grampian range. The whole was written from hour to hour 
on the coupé of the carriage, in which the author lived, The adventures include chapters on children, on wild 
flowers, and the humours of the road, with numerous illustrations by J. Fianemore and others. 


Ireland and the Celtic Church: 


A History of Ireland from St. Patrick to the English Conquest in 1172. By Rev. G.T. 
Sroxes, M.A., Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University of Dublin. 
Crown 8vo. 9s. 


It describes, from the original authorities, the origin and introduction of Celtic Christianity, the social life of 
St. Patrick’s age, the invasion of the Danes, the doctrines, missions, and scholarship of the Irish monks, and 
traces the course of events which led to the conquest by Strongbow and the Normans. It throws much light on 
the causes of Ireland’s present condition. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING GIFT-BOOKS, Splendidly Bound and Illustrated. 


THRILLING TALES OF ENTERPRISE AND PERIL, ADVENTURE AND 
oa = Dr, James Macautay, Editor of the Leisure Hour, Sixteen Full-page 
ustrations. 6s. 


SOME OF OUR FELLOWS. A School Story. By Rev. T. S. Miturvetoy, 
M.A. Sixteen Full-page Illustrations. 6s. 


CHARLIE LUCKEN AT SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. By Rev. H.C. Avaus, 
M.A., Author of ‘For James or George. Eight Full-page Illustrations. 6s. 





London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 


MESSRS. HATCHARD’S NEW BOOKS. 








BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE HEIR {IR OF REDCLYFFE,’ AND OTHERS. 
ASTRAY: a Tale of a Country Town. 
By CHARLOTTE M. Yonex, MARY BRAMSTON, CHRISTABEL COLERIDGE, and Esm& Sruanr. 
Crown 8vo. with Frontispiece by Gordon Browne, 6s. 
*Charmingly told..... The weaknesses, the ridicules, and also the good points of a small country-side com- 


munity are here portrayed witha keenness of observation and a vivacity of style that place this “‘ Tale of a 
Country Town” much above its peers. MORNING Post. 
* A very agreeable and wonderfully successful experiment in joint-authorship on a formidable scale.’ 
ACADEMY, 
BY Mrs. MOLESWORTH, AUTHOR OF ‘CARROTS,’ ‘ HATHERCOURT RECTORY,’ &c. 
SILVERTHORNS. 
With Frontispiece by F. Noél-Paton. Crown Svo. cloth, 5s. 








BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE ATELIER DU LYS,’ ‘MLLE. MORI,’ &c, 
A CHILD OF THE REVOLUTION. 
Crown 8vo. with Illustrations by C. J. Staniland, 6s. 
* As charming a noveleste as any girl will enjoy this Christmas.’—GRrapnHic. 
*The Author of *‘ The Atelier du Lys” always writes with refinement and grace. The writer's present story 
has the same seductive style and pleasant attractiveness. —ACADEMY. 





BY KATHARINE 8. MACQUOID, AUTHOR OF ‘A STRANGE COMPANY.’ 
JOAN WENTWORTH. 


Crown 8vo. Illustrated by Gordon Brow ne, 6s. 


BY MARY KE. HULLAH, AUTHOR OF ‘THE LION BATTALION, &e. 
PHILIPPA. 


Crown 8vo. with Frontispiece by Gordon Browne, 5s. 





BY ISMAY THORN, AUTHOR OF ‘SPIN AND PODGIE, & 


STORY OF A SECRET, AND THE SECRET OF “A STORY. 
Fep. 4to, with Illustrations by A. Cooper, 3s. 6d. 





BY JOYCE DARRELL, AUTHOR OF ‘THE SAPPHIRE CROSS,’ &c. 


THE HOUSE OF THE LITTLE WIZARD. 
A Story of Two Young People and Two Old Ones, 
With Illustrations by E. M.S. Scannell, Square small crown 8vo. cloth, 3s, 6d, 


London: HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, W. 













FOURTH EDITION, 8vo. price 16s. 


REMINISCHNCEHS 
OPINIONS 


1813-1885. 
By Sir FRANCIS HASTINGS DOYLE. 





SATURDAY REVIEW.—‘The author has known and appreciated some of the 
best among two generations of men, and he still holds his rank in the third. One of 
the pleasantest of recent publications is not the least instructive to those who are 
interested in present or recent history.’ 


TIMES.—‘ Himself a man of more than ordinary mark and of varied qualifications, 
Sir F. H. Doyle has during his long life been brought into contact with so many 
personages about whom the world is curious, that his reminiscences cannot fail to be 
read with interest.’ 


ATHENAUM.—‘ The reminiscences are those of a genial man of wide culture and 
broad sympathies ; and they form a collection of anecdotes which, as the production 
of a single man, is unrivalled in interest, in variety, and in novelty.’ 


SPECTATOR.—‘ For Sir Francis Doyle’s book we have nothing to give but 
words of the strongest commendation. It is as pleasant a book as we have read for 
many a long day.’ 


GUARDIAN.—‘The anecdotes here recorded by Sir Francis are good and 
plentiful—graphic, amusing, and often of much historical interest. And his personal 
narratives are given with much vigour and brilliancy.’ 


MORNING ADVERTISER.—‘ As a record of the times, the book is a valuable 
addition to those who deal with the history of the century. As a tribute of friendly 
appreciation to contemporary men it is perhaps unique.’ 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—‘ The public will find in this book of memories much 
that will instruct as well as amuse, and the elder generation will discover many old 
friends.’ 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.—‘ The volume teems with good stories, 
pleasant recollections, and happy sayings of famous men of a past generation.’ 


DAILY NEWS.—‘ Full of anecdotes which sparkle on almost every page.’ 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & (CO.’s New Books. 


ONE HUNDRED AND TENTH THOUSAND. 


OCEANA; or, England and Her Colonies. 


By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. Crown 8vo. price 2s, boards ; 2s, 6d. cloth. 



























A HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM 1815. By Spencer 


WALPoLe. VolumesIV.and V. 8vo. 36s, 

*,* These volumes conclude the work. They commence with an account of the formation of Sir Robert Peel's 
administration in 1841. The domestic history is carried down to 1853 ; the foreign policy till the conclusion of 
the Crimean War ; the History of India—to which half a volume is devoted—to the close of the Indian Mutiny 
in 1858, 


THE FAMILY OF BROCAS OF BEAUREPATRE AND ROCHE 


COURT, Hereditary Masters of the Royal Buckhounds. With some account of the English Government of 
Aquitaine. By Montracu Burrows, Captain R.N. M.A. F.S.A. Chichele Professor of Modern History in 
the University of Oxford. With 26 Illustrations of Monuments, Brasses, Seals, &c. Royal 8vo, 42s. half- 
bound, with gilt top. 


SKETCHES FROM MY LIFE. By Hosart Pasua. With Portrait. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
CAESAR: a Sketch. By James Antnony Frovupr. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
f LAYS AND LEGENDS. By E. Nessir. Crown 8vo. ds. 
‘ ERRATA: Poems. By G. GuapstonE TurNER. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
FABLES (in Verse). By James H. Avetine, M.D. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


*,* Originally published for the benefit of the Chelsea Hospital for Women. 


" HARD KNOTS IN SHAKESPEARE. By Sir Puivip Perrine, 


Bart. Second Edition, Enlarged. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ENGLISH GLEES AND PART-SONGS: an Inquiry into their 





d Historical Development. By WM. ALEX. BARRETT, Mus. Bac, Oxon. Vicar-Chcral of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
n F Examiner in Music to the Society of Arts, &c. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

THE GAS ENGINE. By Dvueatp Crerx. With 101 Illustra- 
it trations and Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
ad EPOCHS OF CHURCH HISTORY. 


Edited by the REV. CANON CREIGHTON. Fep. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. each. 


d THE ENGLISH CHURCH IN OTHER LANDS; or, The 


al Spiritual Expansion of England. By Rev. H. W. Tucker, M.A. 
THE HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION IN ENGLAND. 
le By Gzores G. Perry, M.A, Canon of Lincoln and Rector of Waddington. 


ly THE EVANGELICAL REVIVAL IN THE EIGHTEENTH 


CENTURY. By Joun Henry OVERTON, M.A. Canon of Lincoln’and Rector of Epworth. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. By the Hon. G. C. Bropricx, 


oh Warden of Merton College, Oxford. [In a few days, 





ld 
ENGLISH WORTHIES. 
Edited by ANDREW LANG. Crown 8vo. price 2s. 6d. each. 
% y CHARLES DARWIN. By Grant AttEn. SHAFTESBURY (The First Earl). By H. D, 
MARLBOROUGH. By Grorcx Samrspury. | TRAtin 
STEELE, By Austin Dozson, RALEIGH. By Epmunp Gosse. 
ADMIRAL BLAKE, By Davm Hannay. | BEN JONSON. By J. A. Symonps, 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 














WORKS BY EMILY E. READER. 


NOW READY, 
Fep. 8vo. with 9 Full-page Illustrations, 2s. 6d. cloth extra, gilt edges. 


The GHOST of BRANKINSHAW, 


AND OTHER TALES. 














Crown 8vo. 5s. cloth, gilt edges ; 6s. vegetable vellum, gilt edges, 


Fairy Prince Follow-my-Lead, 


OR THE MAGIC BRACELET. 
ILLUSTRATED BY WILLIAM READER. 


Sarurpay Review.—' Here we have the almost impossible task bravely attempted of 
writing a new “ wishing-cap” story. It is well above the average of such attempts.’ 

Dairy News.—‘ There is genuine fancy and invention in this pretty innocent tale certain 
to win the hearts of refined young readers.’ 


Patt Matt Gazerrz.—‘ Among fairy tales mixed judiciously with reality this is one of 
the best.’ 


Grapaic.—‘ A pretty web of fancies.’ 
Mornine Post.—*‘ A bright and amusing tale.’ 





THIRD THOUSAND, 


16mo. 2s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges; 3s. 6d. roan, gilt edges; 3s. 6d. vegetable vellum, 
gilt top, rough edges. 


VOICES from FLOWER-LAND: 


ORIGINAL COUPLETS. 
A BIRTHDAY-BOOK !AND LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 








Nonconrormist.—‘ Mrs. Reaper has here produced a charming volume. The original 
couplets are very good, and altogether this elegant little volume is worthy of great praise.’ 


Literary Worrtv.— Is an improvement on the hotch-potch of poetie quotations from 
various sources that make up many birthday-books,’ 


Scotsman.—‘In all respects an extremely pretty birthday-book, alike in design and 
execution.’ 


Lapras’ Pictortat.—‘The couplets are neatly turned, and the book is thoroughly 
well got-up.’ 


Queen.—' Mrs, Rzapzr’s verses are good examples of terse poetical expression,’ 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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VIZETELLY & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


Catalogues sent free on application, 





THEOPHILE GAUTIER’S FAMOUS ROMANCE OF LOVE AND PASSION. 
Handsomely printed on vellum-texture paper, with chapter headings and tailpieces in various tints, and with 
17 high-class Etchings from designs by Toudouze. Price 10s, 6d. 


MADEMOISELLE DE MAUPIN. By Tueopuite Gavtizr. 


‘Gautier is an inimitable model. His manner is so light and true, so really creative, his fancy so alert, his 
taste so happy, his humour so genial, that he makes illusion almost as contagious as langhter.’—Mr. Henry JAMES. 


J CELEBRATED RUSSIAN NOVELS. 


COUNT TOLSTOI’S GREAT MASTERPIECE. In one volume 8vo. 780 pages, 7s. 6d. 


ANNA KARENINA. A Realistic Novel. By Count Lyor N. Tousror. 


‘ As you read on you do not say, “ This is like life,” but, “This is life.” It has not only the complexion, the 
_ / very hue, of life, but its movement, its advances, its strange pauses, its seeming reversions to former conditions, 
and its perpetual change, its apparent isolations, its essential solidarity. It is a world, and you live in it while 
you read, and long afterward; but at no step have you been betrayed, not because your guide has warned or 
exhorted you, but because he has been true, and has shown you all things as they are.’—W. D. Howe Lis, in 
Harper’s Monthly. 
In Three vols. 5s. each. 


WAR AND PEACE. By Count Lyor N. Totsrot. 
1, BEFORE TILSIT. 2. THE INVASION. 3. THE FRENCH AT MOSCOW. 

‘Count Tolstoi’s magnificent novel.’—ATHEN ZUM. 

j ‘Count Tolstoi’s admirable work may be warmly recommended to novel readers. His pictures of Imperial 
society—the people who move around the Czar-—are as interesting and as vivid as his battle scenes.’—Sr. JAMES’s 
GAZETTE. 

‘ The interest of the book is not concentrated in a hero and a heroine. The other personages are studied with 
equal minute elaboration...... and pass before us in scenes upon which the author has lavished pains and know- 
ledge. He describes society as it appears to a calm, severe critic. He understands and respects goodness, and 
sets before us all that is loveable in Russian domestic life.—PALL MALL GAZzerre. 

of By the Author of ‘Crime and Punishment.’ Second Edition, with Portrait and Memoir, 5s, 


INJURY AND INSULT. By Fepor Dosrorrrsky. 


' ‘ Vania is a marvellous character. Once read, the book can never be forgotten.'—Sr. SrePHEN’s REVIEW. 
in ‘“Tnjury and Insult” is a masterpiece of fiction. The author has treated with consummate tact the difficult 
character of Natasha, the ‘‘incarnation and the slave of passion.” She lives and breathes in these vivid pages, 
and the reader is drawn into the vortex of her anguish, and rejoices when she breaks free from her chains.’— 
of MorwninG Post. 
Third Edition, 450 pages, 6s. 


CRIME AND PUNISHMENT. By Fepor Dostorerrsry. 


The ATHENUM pronounces ‘ Crime and Punishment’ to be ‘the most moving of all modern novels,’ and after 
eulogising it in the highest terms says :—‘ This may sound extravagant praise, but only to those who have not 
read the volume. To those who have, 1t will appear to be rather under the mark than otherwise.’ 


FRENCH REALISTIC NOVELS. New Vols. 6s. each. 


Illustrated with Etchings by French Artists, handsomely printed and bound. 


n, ' MADAME BOVARY. By Gustave Fracsert, Author of ‘Salambo.’ 


\3 ‘ Flaubert’s great masterpiece. —BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
\3 ‘An admirable rendering of a notable book. A thoroughly painstaking and more than efficient translation.’— 
CouRT AND Socrety REVIEW. 


» | HOW JOLLY LIFE IS! By Emme Zot. Unabridged Translation 
from the 44th French Edition. With 8 page Engravings. 
' THE FORTUNE OF THE ROUGONS. By Emme Zota, 


Unabridged Translation from the 24th French Edition. With 8 Page Engravings. In addition to the 
usual Page Engravings, this volume contains a representation of the Rougon-Macquart genealogical tree, 
accompanied by an explanatory notice by M. Zoxa. 


ABBE MOURET’S TRANSGRESSION. By Emme Zona, 
Unabridged Translation from the 34th French Edition. With 8 Page Engravings. 
Of this series upwards of 100,000 volumes have been already sold. 


ZOLA’S POWERFUL REALISTIC NOVELS. 


al Translated withont abridgment from the original French. With numerous Page Engravings by French Artists, 
6s. each volume. 
His Masterpiece (L’Ciuvre). Germinal; or, Master and Man. 
m The Ladies’ Paradise. Piping Hot! (Pot-Bouille). 
Therese Raquin. 3 . The ‘ Assommoir.’ 
id The Rush for the Spoil (La Curée). Nana. 
ly PICTURES OF FRENCH MORALS AND MANNERS. 


Volumes already published, 2s. 6d. each. 


The Woman of Fire. By ApotpHe Betor. Un- | The Young Guard. By Vasr-Ricovarp. 
abridged Translation from the 50th French Edition. Odette’s Marriage. By ALsEnr Detrrr. 


Nana’s Daughter. By ALFRED SIRVEN and 
————— “ | The Virgin Widow. By A. Marruey. 





VIZETELLY & CO., 42 Catherine Street, Strand. 
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LORD MACAULAY’S WORKS. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the ACCESSION of JAMES the 


SECOND. 
STUDENT'S EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. CABINET EDITION, 8 vols. post 8vo. 48s. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, 4 vo‘s. crown 8vo. 16s. LIBRARY EDITION, 5 vols. 8vo. £1. 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 


STUDENT'S EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s, CABINET EDITION, 4 vols. post 8vo. 24s, 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 8s. LIBRARY EDITION, 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS, with LAYS of ANCIENT 


ROME. Complete in One Volume. 
AUTHORISED EDITION, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. | POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. 


Illustrated by G. Scharf, fcp. 4to. 10s, 6d. 

Illustrated by G. Scharf, POPULAR EDITION, fep. 4to. 6d. sewed, 1s, cloth. 

Illustrated by J. R. Weguelin, cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth extra, gilt edges. 

CABINET EDITION, post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

ANNOTATED EDITION, fep. 8vo. 1s. sewed ; 1s, 6d. cloth ; or 2s. 6d. cloth extra, gilt edges. 


COMPLETE WORKS of LORD MACAULAY. 


LIBRARY EDITION, 8 vols. 8vo. £5. 5s. ! CABINET EDITION, 16 vols. post 8vo. £4. 16s. 


By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the 


Spanish Armada. 
CABINET EDITION, 12 vols. crown 8vo. £3.12s. | POPULAR EDITION, 12 vols. crown 8vo. £2. 2s, 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 4 vols. crown 8vo. 24s. 
CAASAR: a Sketch. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THOMAS CARLYLE, a History of his Life. Vols. I and II. 1795-1835. 


With 2 Portraits and 4 Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. Vols. III. and IV. 1834-1881. With Portrait engraved 
on Steel, 2 vols. Svo. 32s, 


THE ONE HUNDREDTH THOUSAND. 
OCEANA; or, ENGLAND and her COLONIES. Crown 8vo. 2s. boards; 
2s. 6d. cloth. 
By WILLIAM £. H. LECKY. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. Vols. I.-Y. 


1700-1784, 8vo, £3. 12s, 


HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS, from Augustus to Charlemagne. 


2 vole. crown 8vo. 16s. 


HISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE of the SPIRIT of 


RATIONALISM in EUROPE, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 


By SIR THOMAS ERSKINE MAY. 


The CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENGLAND since the Accession 


of George ILI. 1760-1870. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 18s, 





By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND from the Accession of James I. to the Outbreak 


of the Civil War, 1603-1642. 10 vols. crown 8vo. price 6s. each. 


By EDWARD A. FREEMAN, 
HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY of EUROPE. With 65 Maps. 2 vols. 


8vo. 31s. 6d. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
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STANDARD BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY. 


By JOHN STUART MILL. 
PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. | PEOPLE'S EDITION, crown 8vo. 5s, 
A SYSTEM of LOGIC, Ratiocinative and Inductive. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


ON LIBERTY. Crown 8vo. 1s. 4d. UTILITARIANISM. 8vo. 5s. 
REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. SUBJECTION of WOMEN. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. EXAMINATION of SIR WILLIAM HAMIL- 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 8vo. 7s. 6d. TON’S PHILOSOPHY. 8vo. 16s, 

By F. MAX MULLER. 
LECTURES on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 
BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS. Cr. 8vo. 7s 6d. | HIBBERT LECTURES on the ORIGIN and 














SELECTED ESSAYS on LANGUAGE, | GROWTH of RELIGION, as illustrated by the 
a and RELIGION. 2 vols. crown Religions of India. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

INDIA, WHAT. CAN IT TEACH Us? | INTRODUCTION to. the SCIENCE ot 
A Course of Lectures delivered before the Uni- RELIGION; Four Lectures delivered at the 
versity of Cambridge, 8vo. 12s. 6d. | Royal Institution. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 





By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 
HISTORY of CIVILIZATION in ENGLAND and FRANCE, SPAIN and 
. SCOTLAND. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 24s, 
By the Rev. W. J. CONYBEARE and Dean HOWSON. 

The LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. 

LIBRARY EDITION. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. | STUDENT'S EDITION. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

By Professor HEINRICH EWALD. 

HISTORY of ISRAEL. Translated from the German. Vols. I.—V. 

8vo. £3. 3s. Vol. VI. CHRIST and HIS TIMES. 8vo. 16s. Vol. VII. THE APOSTOLIC AGE. 8vo. 21s. 

By the Rev. ALFRED EDERSHEIM, D.D. 

The LIFE and TIMES of JESUS the MESSIAH. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s, 

















By the Right Rev. E. HAROLD BROWNE, D.D., Bishop of Winchester. 
An EXPOSITION of the XXXIX. ARTICLES, Historical and Doctrinal. 
8vo. 16s. ret 
By P. M. ROGET, M.D. 
\ THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES, Classified and 


Arranged so as to facilitate the Expression of Ideas and assist in Literary Composition. Recomposed 
throughout, enlarged and improved, partly from the Author’s Notes, and with a full Index by the Author’s 
Son, Jonn Lewis Roget. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


By KEITH JOHNSTON. 
A GENERAL DICTIONARY of GEOGRAPHY, Descriptive, Physical, 
Statistical, and Historical. A Complete Gazetteer of the World. Medium 8vo. 42s. 
By JOSEPH GWILT. 
An ENCYCLOPAIDIA of ARCHITECTURE. Illustrated with more 


than 1,100 Engravings on Wood. Revised, with Alterations and considerable Additions, by Wyarr 
PAPWORTH, 8v0. price £2, 12s. 6d. 








By J. R. McCULLOCH. 
A DICTIONARY of COMMERCE and COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION, 


Latest Edition (1882), containing the most recent Statistical Information, by A. J. Wirsoyx. 1 vol, 
medium $vo. with 11 Maps and 30 Charts, £3. 3s. cloth ; or £3. 10s, strongly half-bound in russia. 
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TEXT-BOOKS 





OF SCIENCE. 


Adapted for the Use of Students in Public and Science Schools. 








PHOTOGRAPHY. By Captain W. Dz 
Wivetesum Asney, F.R.S. With 105 
Woodcuts. 3s. 6d. 


ON THE STRENGTH OF MATERIALS 
AND STRUCTURES: the Strength of 
Materials as depending on their quality 
and as ascertained by Testing Apparatus ; 
the Strength of Structures, as depending 
on their form and arrangement, and on 
the materials of which they are composed, 
By Sir J. Anperson, C.E. &e, 38. 6d. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
ORGANIC CHEMISTRY; the Chemistry 
of Carbon and its Compounds, By Henry 
E. Armstronc, Ph.D. F.C.S. With 8 
Woodcuts. 3s. 6d. 


ELEMENTS OF ASTRONOMY. By Sir 
R. 8. Batt, LL.D, F.R.S. Royal Astro- 
nomer of Ireland. With 136 Figures and 
Diagrams. 6s. 


RATLWAY APPLIANCES, A Descrip- 
tion of Details of Railway Construction 
subsequent to. the completion of Earth- 
works and Masonry, including a short 
Notice of Railway Rolling Stock By 
J. W. Barry. With 207 Woodcuts. 3s. 6d. 


SYSTEMATIC MINERALOGY. By Hitary 
Bavermay, F.G.S. With 373 Diagrams. 6s. 


DESCRIPTIVE MINERALOGY. By 
* Hizary Baverman, F.G.8S. With 236 
Woodeuts and Diagrams. 6s. 


METALS, THEIR PROPERTIES AND 
TREATMENT, By C. L. Broxam and 
A. K. Huntnetor. With 130 Wood 
Engravings. 4s. 

PRACTICAL PHYSICS. By R. T. Graze- 
Brook, M.A. F.R.S. and W. N. Suaw, 
M.A. With 62 Woodcuts. 6s. 


PHYSICAL OPTICS. By R. T. Guaze- 
Brook, M.A. F.R.S. With 183 Woodcuts 
of Apparatus &c. 6s. 


THE ART OF ELECTRO-METALLURGY, 





including all known processes of Electro- 
Deposition. By G. Gorz, LL.D. F.RS. | 
With 56 Woodcuts. 6s. | 
ALGEBRA AND TRIGONOMETRY. By 
the Rev. Wimuam Natuaniet Grirrin, 
B.D. 3s. 6d. 
NOTES ON THE ELEMENTS OF ALGE- 
> BRA AND TRIGONOMETRY. With 


Solutions of the more difficult Questions, 
By the Rev. W. N. Grirrm, B.D. 3s. 6d. | 


ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. By 
Fieemine Junxin, F.R.SS. L.& E. 3s. 6d. 


THEORY OF HEAT, By J. Crerx 
Maxwett, M.A. LL.D, Edin. F.R.SS. L. & 
E. With 41 Woodeuts, 3s. 6d. 


TECHNICAL ARITHMETIC AND MEN- 
SURATION. By Cartes W. Mzrrt- 
FIELD, F.R.S. 3s. 6d, Key, 3s. 6d, 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By Wu- 
L14M ALLEN Mutter, M.D. LL.D. F.R.S. 
With 71 Woodcuts, 3s. 6d. 


TELEGRAPHY. By W. H. Prezcz, 


C.E. and J. Srvewricut, M.A. With 160 
Woodeuts. 5s. 


THE STUDY OF ROCKS, an Elementary 
Text-Book of Petrology. By Franx 
Rutziey, F.G.S. With 6 Plates and 88 
Woodeuts. 4s. 6d. 


| WORKSHOP APPLIANCES, including 


Descriptions of some of the Gauging and 
Measuring Instruments—Hand Cutting 
Tools, Lathes, Drilling, Planing, and 
other Machine Tools used by Engineers, 
By C. P. B. Setter, M.LC.E. With 
292 Woodeuts. 4s. 6d. 


STRUCIURAL AND PHYSIOLOGICAL 
BOTANY. By Dr. Orro WirHEtm TuomE. 
Translated by A. W. Bennett, M.A. B.Se. 
F.L.S. With 600 Woodeuts. 6s. 


QUANTITATIVE CHEMICAL ANALY- 
SIS. By T. E. Tuorre, F.R.S.E. Ph.D, 
With 88 Woodcuts. 4s. 6d. 


MANUAL OF QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS 
AND LABORATORY PRACTICE. By 
T. E. Taorpr, Ph.D. F.R.S.E. and M, M, 
Pattison Muir. 3s. 6d. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
CHEMICAL PHILOSOPHY;; the Prin- 
ciples of Theoretical and Systematical 
Chemistry. By Wirtam A. Ticpen, B.Sc. 
London, F.C.S. With 5 Woodcuts. 3s. 6d. 
With Answers to Problems, 4s. 6d. 


ELEMENTS OF MACHINE DESIGN; 
an Introduction to the Principles which 
determine the Arrangement and Propor- 
tion of the Parts of Machines and a. 
Collection of Rules for Machine Designs. 
By W. Cawrnorne Unwin, B.Se. Assoc. 
Inst. C.E. With 325 Woodeuts. 6s, 


PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY. By 
the Rev. H, W. Watson, formerly Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 3s. 6d. 
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THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 


EDITED BY 


The DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G. and ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 


HUNTING. 


By the DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G. and MOWBRAY MORRIS. 
With Contributions. by the Earzt or Surrork anp BrrxsutreE, Rey. E. W. L. Davies, Diesy 
Coxuins, and Atrrep E, T. Watson. 


With Coloured Frontispiece and 53 Illustrations by J. Sturoess, J. Cuaruton, and 
Acnes M. Brpputps. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


FISHING. 


By H. CHOLMONDELEY-PENNELL. 


With Contributions by the Marquis or Exeter, Henry R. Francis, M.A., Major Joun P, 
TraHeRneE, G, CuristorHER Daviss, H. S. Hart, Tuomas ANDREWs, WiLL14M SENIOR 
(‘Redspinner’), and R. B, Marston. 


Vor, I. SALMON, TROUT, AND GRAYLING. With Frontispiece and 150 
Illustrations of Tackle, Baits, &c, Second Edition, Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


Vou. Il. PIKE AND OTHER COARSE FISH. With Frontispiece and 58 Illus- 


trations of Tackle, Baits, &c. Second Edition, Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


SHOOTING. 


By LORD WALSINGHAM and SIR RALPH PAYNE-GALLWEY, Bart. 


With Contributions by Lory Lovat, Lorp Cuarizs Lennox Kerr, the Hon. G. Lascztxrs, 
and A. J. Srvuart-Wor TLey. 


With 21 Full-page Illustrations and 149 Woodcuts in the text by A. J. Sruart-Wort.ey, 
Harrer Pennincton, C. Wuyrmper, J. G. Mitrais, G. E. Loner, and J. H. OswaLp-Brown. 
Vor. I FIELD AND COVERT. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Vor. IL MOOR AND MARSH. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


RACING & STEEPLE-CHASING. 


By the EARL OF SUFFOLK, W. G. CRAVEN, ARTHUR COVENTRY, 


and ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 
With a Contribution by the Hon. F. Lawtzy. 
With Coloured Frontispiece and 56 Illustrations by J. Srurczss. Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d, 























*,* Other Volumes of the Series are in preparation, 
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MISS SEWELL’S STORIES AND TALES. Price One Shilling each, 
boards; 1s. 6d. each, cloth plain ; cloth extra, gilt edges, each _—..... 
Amy Hersert. Creve Hatt. MARGARET “eran 
GERTRUDE. A Guimpss or THE Worxp. | Langton Parsonace. 
Earv’s DavGuter. Ivors, Ursvta, 

* Tue Experience or Lirz. | Katuarine ASHToN. ' 

Lord MACAULAY’S ESSAYS, with LATS of ANCIENT ‘ROME. 

Complete in 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth Bus 


Lord MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT ROME, with IVRY 
and the ARMADA. Annotated Edition. Fep. 8vo, cloth extra, with gilt edges 


cady BRASSEY’S A VOYAGE in the ‘SUNBEAM,’ Our Home 


on the Ocean for Eleven Months. School Prize Edition. whe 8v0. white 
parchment cloth, gilt edges ... 


Lord MACAULAY’S ESSAYS, with . LAYS of AT ROME. 


Complete in 1 vol. crown 8vo., cloth extra, gilt edges 


Lord MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT ROME, with IVRY 
. and the ARMADA. With 41 Illustrations ce R. Weguelin Crown 8vo. 
cloth extra, gilt edges 


WOOD’S COMMON BRITISH INSECTS; Beetles, Moths, Butter- 
flies. With 130 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. loth extra, with gilt edges 


WOOD’S OUT of DOORS; a Selection of Original Articles on 


Practical Natural History. With 6 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth 


WOOD’S STRANGE DWELLINGS; a Description of the Habi- 


tations of Animals, abridged from ‘ Homes without Hands.’ With Frontis- 
piece and 60 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. cloth 


Sir SARUEL BAKER'S aIGs! YEARS a CEYLON. Gnome 


8vo. cloth . 
Sir SAMUEL BAKER'S = aIFLE and the = in CEYLON. 


Crown 8vo. cloth 
Lord MACAULAY’S ESSAYS. Student’s Rdition. Cr. hess cloth 


Lord MACAULAY’S LIFE and LETTERS. By his Nephew, the 
Right Hon. G. O. Treveryan, M.P. Popular Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth ... 


SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of Lord MACAULAY. 
: — = — by his ~——— The mon Hon. Sir G. O. Treveryan, Bart. 
rown 8vo. clo oss 


Bishop STANLEY’S FAMILIAR HISTORY of ‘BIRDS. With 


160 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges 


LIFE of the DUKE of WELLINGTON. By the Rev. G. R. Gums, 
M.A. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges 


Lady BRASSEY’S A VOYAGE in the ‘SUNBEAM,’ Our ~— 
on the Ocean for Eleven Months. With Map and 65 Wood _aaene- 
* Cabinet Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges 


CONYBEARE & HOWSON’S LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. 


Student's Edition, with 46 Illustrations and Maps. 1 vol. crown 8vv. cloth... 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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STANDARD BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 








WOOD’S PETLAND REVISITED. With 4 full-page mereeagen: £ 


and 29 Woodcuts in the Text. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top 


HOWITT’S VISITS to REMARKABLE PLACES. With ‘80 T'lus- 
trations engraved on Wood. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, with gilt edges... doe 


VIRGIL’S AENEID, vemmeage! into ners iene by JoHN Onmeare, 
M.A. Crown 8y0. eee 


VIRGIL’S POEMS, translated: into nee Prose by. J OHN Comteerox, 
M.A. Crown 8v0. fe 


Lord MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. With 90 Illus. 


trations — on Wood, from bagrins by G. Scharf. _ 4to. 
cloth gilt .. 


HARTWIG’S The SEA ont its LIVING WONDERS. With 


numerous Illustrations. $8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges 


HARTWIG’S TROPICAL WORLD. With about -_ Mstratons. 


8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges... 


HARTWIG’S POLAR WORLD. With Chromoxylographs Maps and 
Woodcuts. 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges 


HARTWIG’S SUBTERRANEAN WORLD. With meg and Wood 


cuts. 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges 


HARTWIG’S AERIAL WORLD. With “ne Chromoxylographs 
and Woodcuts. 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges on 


WOOD’S BIBLE ANIMALS; a Description of every Living 
Creature mentioned in the Scriptures, from the — to the Coral. With 112 
Vignettes. 8vo. cloth ase 


WOOD’S HOMES WITHOUT HANDS; a Deseription of the 


Habitations of Animals, classed according th their —— of Construction. 
With about 140 Vignettes on Wood. 8vo. cloth on 


WOOD’S INSECTS ABROAD; a Popular haodunil of eden 


Insects, their siainiene Habits, and Transformations. With 700 Woodcuts. 
8vo. cloth .. : 


WOOD’S INSECTS at HOME; a Pebular hienseunt of British 


Insects, their Structure, me "and Transformations. With 700 Woodcuts. 
8vo. cloth ne 


Lord MACAULAY’S LAYS of “ANCIENT ROME. ‘Tilustrated 
by G. Scharf. Fep. 4to. cloth 


Lord MACAULAY’S HISTORY of ENGLAND from the Accession 


of James TI. Student’s Edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth 


The NEW TESTAMENT of Our LORD and SAVIOUR JESUS 
CHRIST, illustrated with Engravings on Wood after Paintings by the Early 
Masters, chiefly of the Italian School. New and cheaper edition. 4to. cloth extra 


Lord BEACONSFIELD’S NOVELS and TALES. The ~~ a 


Edition. With 2 Portraits and 11 Vignettes. 11 vols. Crown 8vo. 


Lord MACAULAY’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 


Accession of James II. Cabinet Edition. 8 vols. post 8vo. 


Lord MACAULAY’S COMPLETE WORKS. Cabinet ‘Edition, 
. 16 vols. post Svo. £4. 16s. Library Edition, 8 vols. demy 8vo. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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The DECEMBER DOUBLE NUMBER of 











| It contains a splendid | BY POST, 1s. 3a. | 
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CHROMO-LITHOCRAPH 


(Size 24 by 17), entitled 


“FROZAHN VU P,’’ 


From-the Oil Painting of THOS. BLINKS, 
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- PICTURE 


by 40 inches), containing Full-sized WORK. DESIGNS of Mantles, 


Costumes, and Toilets from the 
BRAIDED PANEL and CORSAGE Grands Magasins du Louvre, Paris. 


A BEAUTIFULLY COLOURED FASHION 
FULL-SIZED CUT-OUT PAPER PATTERN | PLATE, showing the new Models of 


Dress and Fashionable Colours and 
of a FASHIONABLE ROTONDE, Materials, 


GARNITURES. 





MUSIC : Grand March. Dom Luis I. te 4 nig PATTERN of a Child's 


EIGHTY=FOUR PAGES LETTERPRESS, 


bos il ode. Splendidly Illustrated 
With over 100 ENGRAVINGS of the Latest Fashions from Paris, &. 


A STORY by a well-known Author, SUPERB DESIGNS FOR EMBROIDERY. 


Numerous Illustrations of Articles suitable for Christmas Presents and 
New Year’s Gifts. 


SPINNINGS IN TOWN, by the SILKWORM. 


MYRA’S ANSWERS.-—Latest from Paris; Health and Personal Attention; 
Needlework; Tableaux Vivants; Christmas and New Year’s Gifts; Modern 
Machinery ; The New Christmas Cards ; Miscellaneous; Free Exchange, &c. 





i) 
TO INSURE A COPY OF ABOVE—Orders should be 
placed at once with any BooxseLter, Newsacent, or Rartway Boox- 
sTaLt in the Unirep Ktnenom, or, should any difficulty arise, send 
1s. 3d. direct to the Publishers. 
& io] 


MYRA & SON, 39 & 40 Bedford St, Covent Garden, London. 
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FURNISH THROUGHOUT. .,..,, 


OETZMANN & CO. 


67, 69, 71, 73, 75, 77, & 79 


HAMPSTEAD ROAD 


(Near Tottenham Court Road, London). 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS & NEW YEAR'S GIFTS 


(USEFUL AND ARTISTIC) IN GREAT VARIETY. 


Intending Purchasers should inspect OETZMANN & O©O.’S vast 
display of elegant VASES, FIGURES, BRONZES, CLOCKS, 
PICTURES, ORNAMENTAL and TABLE GLASS, &c.; ELEOTRO- 
SILVER PLATE, TABLE CUTLERY, DINNER, DESSERT, TEA, 
and BREAKFAST SERVICES; also a large variety of BRACKETS, 
GIRANDOLES, FANCY CHAIRS, TABLES, and other useful and 
ORNAMENTAL ARTICLES suitable for Presents. 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE. 
ORDERS PER POST RECEIVE PROMPT AND FAITHFUL ATTENTION, 


CHINA CANDELABRA, THE ‘MARLOW’ JUG. 
THE PEKIN. Handsomely Coloured and Gilt, To hold {pint .. 08. 11d. each 


Richly decorated in Red, Gold, &c. very Artistic, -pint .. » A, 
y en Bed, Henny Ge 19 in. high, £2. 18s. 6d. per pair. i-pint :: ‘ 
Ditto, ditto, in Pure White China, 2-pints .. 2 
£2. 10s. per pair. 3-pints .. 


EBONISED EARLY ENGLISH 
TABLE, 


EBONISED OCCASIONAL pOim ceo. Mahogany, Walnut, THE PERSIAN EASY CHAIR, 


oo oe or Ash Shaving 
CORNER CHAIR, Occasional and Card Tables Stand, Bevelled UPholstered and Finished im 


With rush seat, 8s. 9d. to match. Glass, £2.12s.6d, the best manner, £4. 15s. 


OETZMANN & CO. “tresnursman’ HAMPSTEAD ROAD. 











LONDON LIBRARY, 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


President—-LORD TENNYSON. 
Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. W. BE. GLapsToNnE, M.P.; The Very Rev. The Dean OF LLANDAFF; 
Sir E. H. Bunsury, Bart. ; Sir Henry BaRKLyY, K.C.B. 
Trustees—EARL OF CARNARVON ; Sir JOHN LUBBOCK ; EARL OF ROSEBERY. 
Committee. 





Sir F. W. Burton. A. LANG, Esq. Dr. Munk. 

Austin Dosson, Eeq. D. OC. LATHBURY, Esq. EDWARD PEACOCK, Esq. 

H. W, FREELAND, Esq. Rev. STANLEY LEATHES, D.D. FP. PoLiock, Esq. 

SYDNEY GEDGE, Esq. W. Warxiss Lioyp, Esq, Rev. Dr. Rice. 

EDMUND Goss, Esq. ' H. MaxweE. Lyte, Esq. G. J. RoMANES, Esq. 

F. Harrison, Esq. St. GzoRGE MIvakRrT, Esq. HERBERT SPENCER, Esq. 
Professor Hux.ey, F.R.S. JAMES COTTER MORISON, Esq. Lzstix STEPHEN, Esq. 

CG. M. Kennepy, Esq., C.B. Professor HENRY MORLEY. The DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. 


The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 


Subscription, £3 a year, without Entrance Fee, or £2, with Entrance Fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to Town Members. Reading Room open from Ten to Half-past 
Six. Catalogue — (1875-1880) price 5s.; to Members, 4s. Fifth Edition of the Catalogue in the press, 
Prospectus on applicatio ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


MISS INGELOW’S POEMS. 


A New Volume of LYRICAL and other POEMS selected 

from the Writings of JEAN INGELOW is now 
ready. Fep. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. cloth plain; 3s. 
cloth, gilt edges. 

The COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS of JEAN 
INGELOW can be'‘had as follows: Vols. I. and 
II. fep. 8vo. price 12s.; Vol. III. price 5s. 
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Prints THOUSANDS of Copies of 
4 Circulars, Price Lists, Designs, &., 
IN INDELIBLE BLACK INK. 


Particulars and Specimens post free from 


ZUCCATO & WOLFF, 13 Charterhouse St., Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 
SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa, or Chocolate Powder. 
GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA OF THE FINEST QUALITY. 
The Faovtry pronounce it ‘the most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON, or 
<— 5 al peleataapape pares on a 

sugar, eptce, or 0 suits Pav geureth a Madu and is sour times the 

anength @f Coea ‘thickened yet weakened with arrowroot, starch, calle ceatite chennerdin aot ttatenes, 
Made taneously with boiling water, a Teaspoonful to a Breakfast Cup, costing less than one halfpenny. 
COC@ATINA possesses remarkable pastagnins sreperses, and is specially adapted for 


In Air-tight Tins, at 1s. 64., 3s., 5s. 6d., &c., by Chemists and Grocers. 


No. 127, Novemser 30, 1886. | C Oo R Pp U 3 E N ©  ¢ 
! : . Led 
NOTES ON BOO K S | Recipe and notes how to harmlessly, effectu- 
e | ally, and rapidly cure obesity without semi- 
BEING | starvation dietary, &c. European Mail, Oct. 24th, says, 
AN ANALYSIS OF THE WORKS } EUBLISEED | ‘Its effect is not merely to reduce the amount of fat, 
ions Seas ae | MiaaToomehis eat Soa een anaes 
ical cure of the disease.’ . pages (8 stamps), 
BY MESSRS. LONGMANS 4 ry Co. | ¥. ©. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 27 Store Street, 
Sent gratis and post-free on application. | Bedford Square, London, W.C. 
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JOHN WARD, 


INVALID CHAIR MANUFACTURER, 


By Special Appointment to HER MAJESTY and the ROYAL FAMILY; 
The RESSES of FRANCE, AUSTRIA, RUSSIA, &c. 


246 & 247 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON. 


(Late of Saville House, Leicester Square.) 


Nos, 16 and 17 are respectively a Three-wheel and a Four-wheel Victoria Pleasure-Ground 
Chair, mounted in a very light iron-framed carriage, upon c and patent india-rubber springs ; are either drawn 
by or animal, and are the most elegant and easiest chairs made. 

= No, 21 is a very light and easy No. 18 is Ward’s Sofa Spinal Carriage 

Three-wheel Bath Chair, to be | hung upon c and elliptic springs, leather braces and 

drawn by hand. patent axles, containing a double rising frame, with 

: elastic foundation and horsebair 

mattress to slide in and out of 

the Carriage, with extra indoor 

stand upon French castors for 
the house. 


No. 14 is the simplest and best constructed Chair 
4 Wit ; for Car- 


No. 19.—Ward’s Vic- 
toria Three - Wheel 
Bath Chair, with leather 
head, German shutter, and 
patent spring front iron, 
to which shafts for a pony 
may be attached. 





No. 1, No. 10 is Ward’s General Invalid 
No. 11 is Ward’s Improved No. 1 is Ward’s Self-| Couch, made with or without a conveni- 


Recumbent Chair, with double propelling Chair,| ence ; it adjusts the back, seat, and legs to 
rising leg rest and shifting elbows, to mounted upon 24- inch | any given peuition, by means of epatinenrs 
enable an invalid to be shifted on and: wheels outside ; may beused| and is recommended by the Faculty as being 
off. This chair is pronounced to be the by a child eight years of | the most complete Bed ever made for con- 
most luxurious and perfect chair made. | age with the greatest ease.| firmed invalids or for fractured limbs. 


PRIZE MEDALS_London, 185) & 1862, Paris, 1°85, 1967, & 1878 (3 Medals). Vi 1873 (2 M . 
The Largest Assortment in the World of Invalid Chairs for Sale or Hire. ketabiished more a 

















HIMROD’S 


CURE FOR 


ASTHMA 


Has been thoroughly tested in many of the worst cases, 
and was pronounced by the late Earl of Beaconsfield, in 
whose case it was employed under the highest medical 
supervision, to have given him the ‘ only real relief’ 


he had during his last illness. Of all Chemists. 4s. per 
box, or direct for 48, 3d. from the undersigned, 


F. NEWBERY & SONS, 
BarrisH Depér: 1 KING EDWARD STREET, 
NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 

(125 years in St. Paul's Churchyard.) 


HAY-FEVER AND COLDS 
Cured by Dr. DUNBAR’S 


ALKARAM 


SMELLING BOTTLE, 


TWO SHILLINGS AND NINEPENCE EACH, 
will at once 


cure in one day. 
To open the bottle dip the stopper into very ho? 


water and rub off the isinglass. 
Address Dr. DUNBAR, care of F, NEWBERY & SONS, 
1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street. London. B.O. 





J. J. BELL & SONS’ 


SECRETE OIL 


FOR THE HAIR 
(Established upwards of 40 years.) 
Effectually promotes the growth and 
| beauty of the hair, and by exerting 
‘}) ® vigorous action in the capillary 
vessels prevents its falling or be- 
coming grey. It is not a dye, and 
contains nothing but what is bene- 
ficial to the preservation of the hair. 

Of Chemists and Perfum 

per bottle, 1/, 2/, or 5/. 
Post-free, carefully packed, for 1/3, 
2/3, or 5/3, from the Sole Proprietors, 

F. NEWBERY & SONS, 
1 King Edward 8t., Newgate 'Bt., 
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Children of Gibeon. 


By WALTER BESANT. 


Boox Il. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
HOME AGAIN. 


LAUDE withdrew from Ivy Lane. Heavens! without Valen- 
tine how desperately mean and squalid the place appeared! 
Even Melenda and Lizzie, now neat and ‘respectable,’ were in- 
congruous amid such surroundings! As was Ivy Lane without 
her, so would be his whole life without her. 

He stayed in his chambers all that Sunday afternoon, expect- 
ing a visit from his father. But there was no visit. What was he 
doing? And why had not the old letter-writer returned? All day 
he sat in the quiet rooms looking over the empty courts, while 
his feet were drawn as by a magnet towards the west of London. 
Persons who are afflicted with a constant drouth are drawn to 
public-houses as by strings ; but lovers towards their mistresses by 
ropes and hawsers. When it grew dusk he went to his club with 
a sense of safety because he could not be disturbed there, and 
after dinner he repaired to the house where he fain would be all 
day long. 

‘I am very glad to see you again, Claude.’ Lady Mildred wel- 
comed him with unwonted warmth. ‘ You have been a brother 
indeed, and more than a brother, to Valentine. She has told me all 
VOL. IX. NO. L. I 
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that you have done for her. And now, before you go to see the girls 
—Violet is very well and is longing to see you again—sit down 
and tell me something about your summer. I am afraid you have 
been a prisoner, from your own point of view. I want to know 
exactly what it is that Valentine has done. All I can get from 
her, except by parenthesis, is an enthusiastic account of what you 
have done. But you are looking ill, my dear boy, ill and worried. 
Is anything troubling you ?’ : 

‘Yes, one or two things are troubling me a great deal. I 
will tell you about them afterwards.’ 

Then he began to talk about Valentine’s life among these poor 
folk of Ivy Lane, and because it was a really fine theme, and he 
had been watching the subject of it closely for three long months, 
during which he had thought of nothing else but the girl and her 
courage and her patience, he spoke eloquently and even with 
burning words. It was a rare spirit indeed which had persevered 
until Melenda was conquered, which had saved Lizzie and nursed 
Lotty. And if Claude’s lips were touched with flame, and his 
eyes glowed, it was not only because he loved the damsel, but 
also because he admired her deeds. 

Lady Mildred listened and watched him curiously, as if trying 
to read something unexpressed—something between the lines. 

‘ And your own part in all this, Claude; you have not spoken 
of yourself.’ 

‘Oh, my part. I am Valentine’s servant, her Vizier.’ But 
he hesitated and dropped his eyes, because he would have to 
confess that he had deliberately thrown away all those gods which 
formerly he had worshipped. 

‘More than a servant, Claude, I think. What is this I hear 
about your self-sacrifice ?’ 

The young man blushed. Nobody likes to be suddenly 
accused of such a virtue as self-sacrifice, which is at once rare, 
difficult of attainment, and much admired. 

‘It seems to me a very serious thing, this that you propose, 
my dear boy,’ Lady Mildred went on; ‘ you have always been 
ambitious from the very beginning. Nobody has begun better 
than you; none of your contemporaries has a better chance. 
There is, I am assured by those who know, a really splendid 
prospect before you. Think well before you throw it away. There 
is a successful practice before you; in course of time, perhaps, a 
seat upon the Bench—even in the future a peerage—anything is 
possible for such a man as you—including, if you are wise enough 
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to wait until success is assured, such a marriage, with such con- 
nections, as will advance your children as well as yourself. Wealth 
and distinction are as certainly within your grasp as can be humanly 
predicted, and you propose to throw themaway. Are they things, 
then, of no value to you? Claude, if you have consented to this 
sacrifice only to please the whim of a girl, I cannot, I must not 
allow it to be carried into effect without remonstrance.’ 

‘Valentine has no whims—she has purposes. But, indeed, 
even if it was at first by her entreaties that I consented to change 
the plan of my life, that no longer remains the only reason. My 
old plans are abandoned of necessity—there is not left to re any 
choice but a life of obscurity.’ 

‘Why have you no choice ?’ 

‘Do you remember, Lady Mildred, how, long ago, you toox me 
to Westminster Abbey to hear a great preacher, and to see the 
tombs of great men, and to the Courts of Law to look at the 
judges and hear the barristers, and to the Academy to see the 
pictures, and to the theatres to see the play; and how, every- 
where, you fired my imagination by telling me that this, and this, 
and everything, was in my reach, if I desired it, and chose to 
work for it? You made me the most ambitious of boys. Besides, 
I had to justify things—certain things—my education.’ 

‘You have nobly justified those things, Claude !’ 

‘There never seemed to me anything in the world worth 
living for, except distinction and success. And now I have to 
give up all.’ 

‘Why, Claude ?’ 

‘I cannot pretend that it is for the sake of my own people— 
for unselfish motives—I thought I might pretend that, until a 
fortnight ago. And I cannot pretend that it was for love of a 
girl, though there is nothing in the world I would not do for 
Valentine’s sake.’ 

‘Claude!’ 

‘No, Lady Mildred, she is not my sister—she thinks she may 
be, but I know better—my brother Joe told me the truth. He re- 
cognised Violet’s resemblance to her father and his own daughter, 
and I love Valentine. One moment, please. I can no longer think 
that I am giving up my ambition for her sake. Iam only a man 
who must live in obscurity; I am condemned to it because I am 
overshadowed by a great social disgrace.’ 

‘What disgrace, Claude? What possible disgrace can have 
fallen upon you?’ 
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‘It has become impossible that I should continue to live any 
longer among gentlemen. I can no longer pretend to associate with 
them. I must not, for common decency’s sake, sit with them or 
talk with them ; I ought not to have come here even, without 
letting you know the truth before I came. But I only found it 
out three or four weeks ago. Itis my father’—he stopped short 
with cheeks aflame, for it was a most horrible thing to put into 
words—‘ my father is not dead, as I always thought, and as you 
were told. He has been in prison all these years; he is not an 
honest man, as my brother Joe always declared ; he is a liberated 
convict: he is at large, with a ticket of leave.’ 

‘0 Claude! my poor boy, is this true?’ 

‘Yes. He first made himself known to Valentine, whom he 
took for his own daughter ; she stood between him and my mother, 
who does not know—yet. She bribed him to silence: I know all 
now. Valentine had a terrible time with him. Then he broke 
her conditions and came to me, unknown to her, to my chambers, 
to the Temple. I dare say he is there at this moment, drinking 
and smoking. He takes my money: he pawns my things: he 
comes at all hours of the day and night. Now you know, Lady 
Mildred, the trouble that has fallen upon me.’ 

‘My poor boy!’ she repeated. 

‘If I do anything or succeed at all, he will be at my elbow, 
selling his own silence. He takes a delight in the shame he 
inflicts upon me. He is,-I firmly believe—though he is my own 
father—the worst man that lives. Oh, can there be,’ he cried, 
with a despairing gesture of shame and pain, ‘can there be—is 
there anywhere, in this great city, a man nearer to the gutter 
than myself? Now you understand why I must go away and 
hide myself. If I do any work it must be for the people from 
whom I sprang—if only in atonement—it must be work that will 
never be spoken about. Is it for me tohave ambition? Is such a 
man as myself to ask for distinction? Why, if I were a Judge 
to-morrow, I might have to try my own father. My only friends 
should be the men like myself, whose fathers are in the gaols— 
the sons of the burglars and thieves of London. And now, Lady 
Mildred, you understand, do you not, why I am not ashamed, 
since I have told you all this, to confess that I love Valentine ? 
For a man so fettered and held in bonds might as well love a 
princess. All day long I hear my father’s voice, that mocks at 
everything honest and true; all day long I say to myself, ‘Go 
back to the slums and work for those who are like yourself, 
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children of the gaol-birds and the outcasts; and at night I lie 
awake, waiting for the sound of his footsteps in my room.’ 

‘Claude, my poor boy!’ 

‘I trust only that Violet will never learn the truth. As for 
the others, sooner or later they will learn it, I suppose. One 
cannot always keep such a man back, and very soon he will have 
taken all the money I have.’ 

‘Violet shall never know if I can prevent it. And as for 
yoursel : 

‘ As for me, my course is clear. What other men do for a few 
years and of free choice, able to take up and lay down as they 
please, I must do all my life, and by compulsion. And as for 
Valentine, I shall go on being her servant. You will trust me, 
I know you will trust me, never to let her suspect, by any word 
of mine, that I regard her other thana sister. I have endeavoured 
—I have always hoped and endeavoured—to be a gentleman.’ 

‘Thank you, Claude.’ She pressed his hand with both her 
own in a kindly and motherly fashion. ‘ You learned very early, 
my dear son, the instincts of a gentleman—there is nothing finer 
in the world than to be a gentleman—and, I have always trusted 
you and always loved you. Oh, my poor boy, I am so sorry for 
you.’ For the first time Lady Mildred kissed him. She laid her 
hands upon his shoulders and drew his face to her and kissed him 
on the forehead, while her eyes were full of tears. 

Claude turned his head to hide his own. ‘I am glad,’ he 
said, ‘that I have told you. I can bear it better now that you 
know.’ 

‘Yes, it is better to tell things to people who love you. As 
for Valentine, she will always love you—as your sister. I am 
sure of that. It is good for a young man to love a girl, if she 
is worthy of him, though he can never win her. Go on loving 
my daughter, Claude, and, if you please, believe her to be every- 
thing that a woman can be, this side the Gates of Heaven. 
And now,’ she added, ‘forget your troubles. We will all 
take counsel how to bribe this man into voluntary exile. You 
shall be protected somehow. And Violet shall never know; 
and now go and make the girls happier, Claude. They are 
longing for you.’ 

It was immediately after this that Lady Mildred explained 
some of her views on the situation to her friend and confidante. 

‘ My dear Mildred,’ said the latter, ‘I cannot believe that any 
good can come of a girl going to live by herself among the scum,’ 
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‘ The scum, Bertha, rises to the top.’ 

‘ Then the grounds, or the settlings of society, with the drunken 
and disreputable people, unprotected. Think of the wickedness 
she must learn.’ 

‘Yes, I suppose that Valentine knows already much more 
wickedness than both of us put together. It is strange to think 
of. Yet the knowledge does not seem to do her any harm. She 
is as sweet as ever and as good, though she looks more womanly. 
I dare say Eve looked more womanly after she had eaten of the 
tree of knowledge of good and evil, but she would look guilty as 
well, which my child does not.’ 

‘No, poor thing!” 

‘When you and I were born, Bertha, our fathers mostly called 
the people the Mob, or the Common People, or the Lower Orders, 
or the Lower Classes. They laughed at their ignorance, and ex- 
pected one thing only of them—respect. Things are changed.’ 

‘They are indeed !’ 

‘We cannot afford to laugh at the ignorance of the people any 
more, because we have given them all the power, though they don’t 
know yet that they have got it; but they will find out very soon, 
and then ‘ 

‘O Mildred! don’t say there is going to be a horrid Revolu- 
tion, and that we shall all be swallowed up.’ 

‘ We have had a long rope if we are to be swallowed up. But 
I am not afraid of the English people. And as for the Revolution, 
it has been quietly going on all around us for a hundred years. 
They will take away class power, and curtail the power of land 
and capital, Bertha, but they will not guillotine us. We are all 
orderly people, and do not want to murder each other. But the 
more we, of our set, learn what working people want and think, 
and how they judge things, and the more they, for their part, learn 
what we think about things, the better it will be for all of us, and 
the safer. Valentine has learned things which she will never forget. 
Do you think that if there were many girls like her, the workmen 
of this country could be made, by any stump orator, to look upon 
rich people as their natural enemies ?’ 

‘I like the old ways best,’ said Bertha. ‘ Let the working-man 
go his way, so long as he behaves himself, and let us go our way. 
But what will you do about Claude? Of course, if Valentine 
should turn out not to be his sister after all, they cannot go on 
together as they have done.’ 

‘That will be for Valentine to determine.’ 
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‘But, my dear, the young man might so far forget himself as 
to fall in love with her.’ 

‘It will be Valentine’s business. She will do as she pleases.’ 

‘Would you? But you could not let your daughter marry a 
young man who has such family connections—a workman brother 
and a working-girl sister ?’ 

‘My dear, I think a woman can never do better than marry a 
distinguished man. I married Sir Lancelot because everybody 
said he was distinguished. .He has been dead nearly twenty years, 
and everybody has clean forgotten him, so that, I suppose, there 
are certain kinds of distinctions which don’t last. But as for 
Claude, I am sure that he will distinguish himself in a way that 
does last. If one of the girls—the one who is not his sister— 
were to marry him, she might advance him.’ 

‘But of course they will both love him merely as a brother, 
which is a safeguard.’ 

‘I don’t know. The true sisterly feeling does not grow up in 
three months. It wants the long years of childhood.’ 

‘We have said nothing about Violet,’ said Bertha, after a 
little. 

‘What about Violet ?’ 

‘IT mean about her future, if she should be Claude’s sister.’ 

‘Violet in any case will remain with me. She has the artistic 
temperament, which naturally dislikes rude realities and shrinks 
from rough people. Artists are full of emotion and sympathy 
because they are quick to see; yet they are generally touched with 
a kind of selfishness of their own, which also belongs to the tem- 
perament. Now Valentine is not an artist ; she neglects the rags, 
whether they are picturesque or not, and looks for the man below 
them; she will go back to the rags and roughness, but Violet 
will remain. Claude will go with Valentine, sister or no sister, 
and Violet will stay with me.’ 

‘And now I am quite sure,’ said Bertha quickly, ‘that if 
Valentine had not been your own daughter, you would not have 
sent her on this Quixotic errand.’ 

‘You will know to-morrow.’ 

‘Yes,’ Bertha repeated, ‘I am quite sure. You would never 
have incurred the terrible responsibility of risking another person’s 
child. Yes. You are a clever woman, Mildred, but I have discovered 
your secret at last. Well, the son of the soil goes back to the soil. 
That is wonderful, considering what he must remember about the 
place. It is not wonderful at all that Violet should refuse to 
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return, though she cannot remember anything, because she can 
imagine. But it is to me inexplicable that Valentine should have 
wanted to go down there at all, and still more wonderful that she 
should want to return there.’ 


‘Here is Claude at last,’ cried Violet, ‘Claude at last! O 
Claude!’ She gave him both her hands, and would have liked 
nothing better than to kiss him on both cheeks. ‘ How glad I 
am to see you again, and Valentine again! Is it really you? 
Sometimes I thought it was all a dream and that there never was 
any Claude. You have made Val thin, Claude, and you are thin 
yourself. And she has been having grave fits and telling me 
dreadful stories about working girls, poor things.’ 

At that moment Valentine was not grave at all. To be back 
again in the old home atmosphere; to put on again a dress that 
was not the plain grey or brown stuff she had worn for three 
months, but the same dress, or something like it, in which Claude 
had first seen her, a sweet and dainty confection of white, with lace ; 
and to be again with Violet, filled her with happiness. To Claude 
she was always more than mortal. And now she was more than a 
goddess. And she was laughing. Alas! had he ever once suc- 
ceeded in making her laugh during the whole three months that 
they had been together every day? Could this really be the 
same girl who only twenty-four hours since was shrinking in 
terror from his—his father—Violet’s father ? 

‘I think it must have been a dream,’ Valentine said, ‘ unless, 
perhaps, everything is a dream. The summer, in that case, is 
only just going to begin; it is still June, and we are considering 
where we shall go. Itis like the last scene in the opera which is 
the same as the first, and the heroine wakes up to find that it has 
all been adream. I suppose there is not any such place as Ivy 
Lane, is there, Claude? Was there ever a tall old man with grey 
hair named Mr. Lane? He had a daughter in my dream called 
Lizzie, and there was a girl named Melenda, and another named 
Lotty—poor Lotty.’ 

‘And another pretending to be Polly-which-is-Marla,’ said 
Violet. ‘No, dear, it isn’t a dream, and I have had the most 
dismal time you can possibly conceive. She looks much too pale, 
Claude. Do you think she has had enough to eat? O Val! how 
could you live three months by yourself, and among those horrid 
people? I hope my relatives behaved with tolerable decency 
towards you, Did Melenda tear the clothes off your back? Did 
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Sam make you a Socialist? Did Joe treat you civilly? Tell me, 
Claude, were they nice at all?’ 

‘Melenda is now my dearest friend,’ said Valentine. ‘You 
would not know her if you saw her now.’ 

‘Oh!’ The little interjection implied that Violet had no 
desire to know that young lady more intimately. ‘ And she has 
done everything for herself, Claude. Do you think you ought to 
have permitted it ?’ 

‘IT am rather ashamed now,’ said Valentine, ‘ of having a lady’s- 
maid.’ 

‘She has actually cleaned her own windows and washed her 
own cups and saucers. Yet .she hasn’t spoiled her hands. Why 
do all housemaids have red hands, then?’ 

‘I confess that I did not really like cleaning up. But it is 
soon done, and it gives very little trouble.’ 

‘That depends upon the person,’ said Violet; ‘to me it would 
give all the trouble in the world. I want everything provided 
for me, clean, bright, pretty and finished, just as if things grew 
so, and would always remain so, I don’t want to know who made 
them—no doubt, unpleasant people—or how they came. I like 
to have everything made for me, brought to me, and presented to 
me, as a matter of course, just as if I was a Princess by Divine 
Right. And oh, if I were a Princess, how fervently I should 
believe in Divine Right!’ 

‘ My dear, you will always have everything just exactly as if 
you were a Princess.’ 

‘Instead of a 

‘No, Violet, you shall not say it. The strange thing is the 
way in which mistakes are made and young Princesses get mixed 
up and served out wrong. NowI am certain that Melenda was 
meant for a Despotic Sovereign. She would have made an 
admirable Czarina in the days when they chopped off heads with- 
out trial. And Lizzie was born, I am sure, to be a fashionable 
young lady.’ 

‘And what about that other girl who looked delicate and was 
lying down ?’ 

‘She is dying, Violet,’ said Claude, gravely. 

‘Poor thing! I suppose there is always somebody dying there. 
We must send her grapes, Val dear.’ 

Violet belonged to that large school of philanthropists who 
would treat every painful case with half-a-crown and a basket of 
grapes. And so great is their sympathy with those who suffer 
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that they cannot bear even to think of them, much less to talk 
about them. 

‘ There is tragedy as well as comedy at Hoxton,’ said Claude. 

Then they fell to talking again in a lighter strain, and they 
were so happy at being together again that they talked the 
greatest nonsense imaginable. Claude forgot his troubles and 
laughed with them, though, for all three, the tears were close 
behind the laughter, just as in the pools which are sometimes 
geysers, the bubbles on the surface show the agitation of the 
waters below. As for Valentine, this return to an atmosphere of 
peace, where there could be careless talk, was like the wandering 
down a green glade, beside a little brook, with the birds singing 
and the flowers at her feet, after a long sojourn in the hot and 
thirsty sands. She had never appreciated it before. This possi- 
bility of careless talk, as if there were no misery in the world that 
she could cure or cause, or that concerned her. An atmosphere of 
peace. It is, if you think of it, the choicest possession of the easy 
classes. Yet they share it with the shepherd on the hill side and 
the gamekeeper in the woods. Those who live in crowded streets 
and narrow courts, in tenement houses or in model lodgings, can 
never breathe this atmosphere of peace. All around them is the 
buzz and humming of their fellows—not a peaceful murmur as of 
bees, but an angry, dissatisfied, suffering sound, made up of groans 
and oaths and lamentations, as well as of the laughter of children 
and the shouts of those who play. 

And Claude was wondering whether the Valentine of this 
evening could be really the same girl who, twenty-four hours 
before, stood in the doorway shrinking with terror from a half- 
drunken and unrepentant convict who called himself her father. 
In his inexperience, he made no allowance for Reaction. One 
is never so completely foléitre as on the day after a period 
of great anxiety. Gentlemen, for instance, who have been 
locked up for a short term are said to exhibit a larklike blithe- 
ness and vivacity at the ‘friendly lead’ which follows their 
release. 

Then Claude wondered, looking at the two girls, how he could 
ever have entertained the least doubt as to the real Beatrice. 
For he saw now that the face of Violet was Joe’s face, and his 
own face, and his father’s face. And her voice was Joe’s, and his 
own, and—his father’s; a soft and sweet voice in her, and in the 
men a low and musical voice. How could anyone have ever 
doubted? To be sure, when he saw Violet for the first time he 
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had not yet seen his father, and he thought less about Joe 
than about Melenda and Sam. Now Violet was not in the least 
like Sam and Melenda, who, as we know, ‘favoured’ their 
mother. 

Authorities are divided as to whether at its best the masculine 
or the feminine countenance is the more perfect from the artistic 
point of view. Yet one would have liked, in the days when there 
was the strongest feeling on the subject, to have said unto Zeuxis: 
‘ Just figure for me in undying colours the most beautiful girl-face 
that exists anywhere around the shores of the Mediterranean.’ 
English girls about that time were still in the rough, somewhere 
among the Hercynian forests. ‘ Next, paint me the same face 
in its masculine form, and then the same face as a child, as a boy, 
as a girl, and as an old man, and as an old woman, so that in 
every age we may have the most perfect type of beauty.’ I think 
that Violet would have done very well for the first type and Claude 
for the second. Horrible to think of the same face grown old 
and marked with the seal that stamps the prison-bird! His own 
face, Claude clearly discerned, and his father’s face, were both so 
plainly drawn in Violet’s, that he wondered how there could ever 
have been the slightest doubt. But very few, of those concerned, 
had had the pleasure of making Mr. James Carey’s personal 
acquaintance. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE FINDING OF THE INQUEST. 


WHEN Claude went back to his chambers, he was disappointed in 
not finding them already occupied by an elderly gentleman with 
grey hair, and a fiddle in his hand and a pipe in his mouth. He 
fully expected to find that gentleman in occupation ; he expected 
to hear him fiddling as he went up the stairs; in fact, he made 
up his mind while walking home what he should say to him, and 
he arranged a dramatic scene, short but very effective. He would 
begin by saying, firmly and calmly, ‘You have broken the con- 
ditions. I shall therefore discontinue your allowance. You will get 
no more money from your supposed daughter ; and I will take care 
that the others shall give you nothing. If you attempt to worry 
my mother she shall be taken out of the almshouse, and placed 
under proper protection.’ At this point his parent would probably 
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break out into that rude eloquence which is known in Ivy Lane as 
‘ language.’ 

Then Claude would go on—* I will, however, allow you twenty- 
five shillings a week, on the condition that you go out of the 
country —to Guernsey, or Jersey, or somewhere.’ A certain 
amount of filial piety (how much filial piety ought to be expected 
towards a father who turns out so hadly ?) would suffer him to be 
regardless of the language, but he would be firm in refusing to 
give him anything, except on that one condition. Filial piety, 
he was sure, was consistent with starving a parent into submission, 
so long as submission is good for his children. This reduction of 
obstinacy once effected, one might again consider the Fifth Com- 
mandment and its bearings on the case, and how one might con- 
trive to scrape together, somehow, in obedience to the Injunction, 
a little, if ever so little, honour for one’s father ; just as the toper 
squeezes the empty bottle and the miser skins the flint. 

Somehow these previously arranged dialogues and dramatic 
situations never come off as they are intended, so that one 
always has to fall back upon impromptu words and unforeseen 
tableaux. 

His chambers were empty ; the windows were dark ; there was 
no one in King’s Bench Walk, except the ghosts of the dead lawyers, 
who have long since driven away the ghosts of the Knights Tem- 
plars, and now walk nightly in wigs and gowns, a merry troop, 
laughing and telling each other the old circuit stories of which 
barristers are never tired ; the stairs echoed to no other footsteps 
than his own; no one waited for him on the landing: there was 
no one in the room. 

Well, his father had only postponed his visit, that was clear ; 
he would come in the night, or next day, or the day after, because 
no more money would be sent to him, and he must sooner or later 
come to terms, because he had no means of getting any. That 
he would go to Tottenham appeared unlikely, because there was 
nothing to be got out of a poor old almswoman. There was, in- 
deed, another possibility, which Claude did not take into account, 
as it was a thing quite outside his own experience. He forgot 
that his father had a profession—not, it is true, one of the learned 
professions, but yet a profession which requires the greatest dex- 
terity, a brain full of resource, an eye keen to watch for oppor- 
tunity, vulpine stealth, and that kind of natural aptitude which, 
when applied to the arts of poetry, the drama, and fiction, we call 
Genius, What was there to prevent Mr. Carey from resuming 
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the active practice of that profession? This, indeed, conducted 
with the greatest caution, and, if necessary, supplemented by an 
occasional levy upon his son and daughter, was the scheme of life 
contemplated by the enlarged captive. He nourished thoughts, 
also, of a second course of public glory; he would again be the 
head of the profession. Fate, as too often happens, prevented 
the accomplishment of this design; otherwise, the end of Mr. 
Carey’s history and of this story would have been different. 

Then Claude, with dismal forebodings of a nocturnal visit, 
went to bed. The Temple was perfectly quiet; there was no 
noise from the river, which by day is not at all a silent highway, 
and none from the Embankment; there were no steps on the 
gravel and in the court below. He lay awake waiting for the soft 
footfall which he knew and dreaded, or for the light click of the 
burglar’s key unlocking his door; once or twice he thought that 
the man must be actually in his rooms, and he got up and looked 
into his keeping room in order to satisfy himself. Two or three 
more such nights as this and he should go mad; when at length 
he did fall asleep, worn out by the long vigil of Saturday night 
and by his own anxieties, it was to dream that his father stood by 
his bedside threatening that he would never leave him, that he 
would remain with him night and day, all the rest of his life, that 
he would never be out of his sight or out of his thoughts for a 
single moment. 

That dream will in a way be fulfilled ; Claude will never cease 
to have his father with him ; he ‘ can never’ be out of his thoughts. 
Yet this nightmare will not come true in the sense in which it 
was first understood. 

All the morning he remained in his chambers, expecting this 
visitor, or at least a letter or some kind of message, if only a 
threatening message. None came at all. The very silence itself 
was threatening, and all the more because its threatenings were 
as vague and uncertain as the distant roll of thunder. 

In the afternoon Claude resolved to wait within no longer. 
He would go to Tottenham and satisfy himself that his mother 
had not been molested. 

She had not. He found her walking with her granddaughter, 
Rhoda, in the sunshine on the flags. She was quite calm and 
undisturbed, there was no reason for asking her any questions. 

Her husband had not been near her, that was certain, since 
the day when Valentine bought him off. But for her part she 
asked a thousand questions about Lady Mildred, and how her 
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daughter had been received, and when she would come back again 
to see her mother. 

‘I wouldn’t stand in her light, Claude, not if I was never to 
see her again.’ Like all blind people, she spoke of seeing her 
friends just as if she still had the use of her eyes. ‘And if she’s 
happy she must not think too much about me. Not but that she 
will, for she’s that affectionate in her nature that she loves all that 
loves her and thinks about them day and night. Give me a 
loving-hearted girl, Claude. Why, as for you, she loves the very 
ground you tread upon.’ Claude started and blushed; one need 
not blush at being loved by one’s sister, but only Rhoda saw 
the blush, and she was selfishly thinking about her own little 
ambitions, not about Claude at all. And therefore, though she 
observed some evidence of emotion, she did not connect it with any 
cause. ‘If you were her sweetheart, my son, she couldn’t love 
you better. She'll sit and talk about you all day long, she will, 
and never get tired; and makes me tell her again and again, just 
like as if she was a little girl again, how you took to your book 
when you was only a little boy, and how you were sent to a grand 
school by her ladyship, and how you got all the prizes and brought 
them here for me to see and feel their beautiful leather covers. 
Oh, she’s a good sister, Claude, as well as a good daughter,’ 

‘I suppose she loves Joe and Sam quite as well.’ 

‘Not she, then. She’s uppish you know ; and Joe, he’s a good 
boy, but he’s only a working man, you see. He hasn’t got your 
fine ways; and as for Sam, he’s hardly civil with anybody, is he ?’ 

‘I am glad you think she loves me, mother,’ said Claude, 
meekly. ‘But then, of course it’s natural to love her brother, 
isn’t it?’ 

‘Of course it is, my dear. You don’t make half enough of 
her, Claude. As for talking about her, you never do. Nor about 
yourself either, lately. You’ve got to be silent, my dear boy. 
There isn’t any trouble, is there? You haven’t got caught by 
some artful hussy, I hope ?’ 

In Mrs. Monument’s view, if one of her sons fell in love, he 
must be caught by an artful hussy. Such is the opinion which 
women in certain circles entertain as to girls and their wiles. To 
be sure, a mother is difficult to please in the matter of daughters- 
in-law. 

‘No, mother, there is no artful hussy in the case, I assure 
you. And as for loving Valentine, I am certain no brother in the 
whole world loves his sister so much. I can say nothing too 
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good for her. Never dream that I do not think about Valentine, 
mother.’ 

‘That’s well said, Claude. That’s a brave boy. Brothers 
don’t generally care about their sisters, more’s the pity. If they 
did there’d be many a poor girl saved from trouble.’ 

Then Claude went to Ivy Lane, getting there about six o’clock, 
just before dark. It struck him that the street was unusually 
animated for the time of day, and he might have guessed that so 
many people would not have been gathered together at six in the 
evening without some cause. However, he passed through them, 
and so to the house. The front room was still empty, and from 
the position of the chair, which was exactly where he had left it, 
it seemed as if no one had been there since he left it. There- 
fore the old man had not yet returned. He looked into the 
back room; this also was empty. In fact the old lady, who could 
no longer do without a fire, had that very morning changed her 
residence for the winter and gone where, whatever may be their 
faults, they do keep up a good fire, namely, to the House ; and was 
already dressed in the blue and white check which forms the neat 
and tasty uniform of the place, and had consumed in gin the last 
twopence of Mr. Carey’s florin, and was looking forward with 
resignation to six or seven months of temperance and regular 
hours. 

Claude went upstairs. Melenda’s room was open, but no one 
was in it. Melenda herself was sitting in Valentine’s room, with 
Lotty, who was asleep. 

She ran to meet Claude with some signs of agitation. 

‘O Claude!’ Melenda came out hurriedly, ‘I am so glad 
you are come again. Something dreadful’s happened. Hush! 
I don’t want Lotty to hear.’ 

‘What is it?’ 

‘It’s Lizzie’s father. He’s dead.’ 

‘ How did he die ?’ 

‘I don’t know. It was this morning that a policeman came 
and asked if there was a man lived here named Lane, and we 
called Liz, and she said yes, and he was her father ; and he said, 
‘Then your father’s dead,” he said, “and you’d better come along 
o’ me,” he said; and she went. And I can’t leave Lotty, and 
there’s nobody in the house but us two. Oh, dear. I never 
thought we should miss Valentine so soon.’ 

Outside the house the people were talking together in knots 

of two and three. They spoke in low voices, as people talk in the 
presence of the dead. 
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Now, while Claude looked about him for some one to ask or 
to advise him, there strolled leisurely into the street none other 
than his brother Joe. 

© You here, Joe ?’ 

‘Why, Colonel,’ said Joe, slowly, ‘I sez to myself when we 
knocked off to-day, I sez, “There’s Melenda with that sick girl, 
and the young lady gone, and p’raps they want a bit o’ help or 
advice.” So I came down the road in the tram, and here I am.’ 

‘Well, Joe, it strikes me that we shall all want as much advice 
and help as we can get before very long.’ 

‘I beg your pardon, sir’—one of the women detached herself 
from the group and accosted Claude ; ‘ you knew the poor old man, 
sir. I’ve seen you here with the young lady.’ 

‘Yes, I knew the old man; what has happened ?’ 

‘They picked him up in the canal, and they’ve got him at the 
Stag’s Head in the Canal Road. Lizzie’s gone there too, for the 
inquest.’ 

Found in the canal! Claude felt sick and dizzy. How did 
the man get there? and in whose company was he last seen ? 

‘ What’s the matter, young ’un ?’ asked Joe, surprised. * What 
makes you so white in the gills ?’ 

‘Come with me, Joe; I’m afraid we shall find out soon 
enough.’ 

In the parlour of the Stag’s Head, on the great table dented 
and battered with a thousand hammerings of pewter pots at 
friendly leads and the emphasisings of a thousand toasts at lodge 
meetings—for a lodge of the Ancient Order of Buffaloes met here 
—and club meetings, there lay a shapeless heap, covered over 
with a white sheet. A policeman sat in the room, not for fear of 
those who break in and steal, but out of respect to what was under 
the sheet. In a far corner—as far as she could get from the 
table—sat Lizzie, looking scared and frightened. 

‘Oh,’ she cried, ‘ you’ve come at last—I knew you'd come. 
Don’t go away, please. There’s to be an inquest directly, and I’ve 
got to give evidence. Qh, I am so frightened.’ 

‘Don’t be afraid, my gal,’ said Joe; ‘we won’t go away till 
you’ve done.’ 

‘ Father’s dead,’ she whispered. 

‘I know,’ said Claude. ‘But, Lizzie, is there no other place 
than this for you to wait?’ 

‘There’s only the Bar, but it’s full of men drinking, and they 
keep asking questions.’ 
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* How was it ?’ 

‘I don’t know. They are there—under the sheet. You can 
look if you like.’ 

‘ Who are they ?’ 

‘Why, the other—I don’t know who he is. They found them 
together.’ 

‘If you knew the deceased, either of you,’ said the policeman, 
‘you might give evidence. The jury are called for half-past 
seven.’ 

He laid back a corner of the sheet and showed the face of the 
dead man. It was perfectly calm and peaceful; the lips had 
dropped into a smile; the eyes were closed in what looked like 
the sleep of a child. The long white hair lay upon the pillow on 
which they had placed his head, as if reverent hands had disposed 
it to the best advantage, so as to serve as a frame for the beautiful 
waxen mask of a face. The poor old scribe had got what he 
demanded of his enemy; he had got back his life. What more 
could he desire ? 

‘Oh, isn’t father beautiful?’ Lizzie whispered. ‘He was a 
gentleman once, before he got into trouble. Don’t he look like a 
gentleman again?’ 

He looked perfectly peaeeful and happy. He looked like one 
who had spent his life wholly in the contemplation of things 
saintly and the working of things holy. The dead Bishop lying 
on his bed could not look more holy. But there was more 
beneath the sheet. 

The policeman rolled back the sheet a little further and dis- 
covered a second head. There was, as Lizzie explained, another 
body found with her father’s. It lay upon its side facing the 
first. The limbs were writhing when they were fixed in death: 
the face was distorted, wild, and full of horror, with open and 
staring eyes which still seemed to see something inexpressibly 
terrible and fearful. The right hand of the first corpse held 
the coat collar of the second as if dragging an unwilling and 
conscience-stricken prisoner to justice. 

This was Claude’s father. A terrible death after a shameful 
life. The thought that it was his father, whatever the life, what- 
ever the death, touched him with such pity as one might feel for 
one who was not a disgraceful father. All was finished now, the 
persecution, and the extortion, and the dread. No more to be 
feared from him. Only room now for the thought of what he 
might have been. 
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‘That’s just how they were found,’ said the Policeman, ‘ only 
this one’s left hand you see was clutching the other side of the 
coat collar as well, but the hook tore the collar. No one saw them 
roll in: no one seems to know how they fell in. Looks like a 
quarrel, don’t it? But they’re both oldish men, and the one with 
the grey hair looks near seventy. Men of seventy don’t quarrel 
and fight, do they? Not asarule, says you. The young woman 
here is ready to identify her father, but no one seems to know 
anything about the other man. Looks respectable, doesn’t he? 
Got new boots, and good boots too, and new clothes. Here’s his 
hat ’—too well Claude knew that hat! ‘It was picked up on the 
bank. Oldish man, but he looks as if he’d got a good bit o’ life 
left in him still: wiry kind o’ face, isn’t it ? Didn’t like tumbling 
in, seemingly. Wasit one tried to push the other in? Were they 
in drink? Nothing in their pockets; not a penny; only a scrap 
of paper in this one’s pocket with the name of Lane, Ivy Lane, 
Hoxton, on it. Not a penny: at least that’s what the bargees say 
who pulled ’em out. *Tain’t likely there would be a penny after 
they’d had the run of the pockets.’ Claude thought of asking 
whether there had not been found a watch and chain—his own 
watch and chain, in fact—but he refrained in time. ‘ Why, man 
alive,’ said the policeman to Joe, ‘ haven’t you ever seen a dead 
body before ?’ 

In fact, Joe was gazing with open mouth and hanging hands ; 
his cheeks were white, and he seemed unable to tear his eyes from 
the sight before him. Just so, Claude felt, he must himself have 
appeared when first his father announced himself in his chambers. 
In the feeling and beautiful language of our ancestors, Joe ‘ was 
confounded, and his jaws stuck.’ 

‘Why, Joe,’ said Claude, ‘ what’s the matter? Sit down, man, 
and don’t look at them any longer.’ He covered the bodies again 
with the sheet. ‘ Nothing at all in this man’s pockets. Nothing 
in his pockets. No letter, or card, oraddress. Why, perhaps you 
will not be able to identify him.’ 

‘Perhaps not,’ said the policeman. ‘ As for this one, we know 
him through his daughter.’ 

‘We know him too,’ said Claude. ‘We are come to do what 
we can for his daughter.’ 

‘ And as for the other, why, very likely he’ll never be identified 
at all; there’s a many bodies that never do. They are country 
people, for the most part, and they get into bad company and 
mischief; or they're foreigners perhaps, and it’s bad company with 
them, too; and no one asks after them, and when they don’t come 
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back to their hotels, presently their boxes are opened and sold, 
and nothing said.’ 

‘ Very likely he will never be identified at all,’ Claude repeated, 
slowly and with emphasis, looking at his brother. ‘Joe, do you 
feel better? We both know this girl, who is very respectable, and 
there will be no difficulty in identifying her father, at any rate.’ 

Joe retired to the bar, where he had a glass of brandy neat, 
and tried to pull himself together, but with small success. For 
he had seen his father again. After all these years, he remem- 
bered him instantly—and his father was dead. 

As regards his former statement concerning his father’s death 
it had been, of course, fabricated and invented by himself without 
the least authority. He made that statement for the ease and 
satisfaction of his mother. When a man of over forty goes into 
compulsory retirement for a period of five-and-twenty years, which 
is equivalent to twenty years at least, one may be justified in sup- 
posing that he will never come out again ; though, from time to time, 
Joe asked himself what would happen if his father were after all 
to come out and to find his way to the almshouse, and what his own 
missus would say, and what Claude and Sam and Melenda, from 
all of whom the truth had been carefully hidden, would say. 
Once-the fiction was invented, Joe satisfied his conscience, which 
was not more than reasonably tender, by the assurance that his 
father could never live to complete his sentence. 

He had lived, then, and he had presumably received his ticket 
of leave, and he was out. How long he had been out, or what he 
had done since he came out, what friends he had made, who knew 
his secrets, Joe knew not. His father was out of prison, and he 
was dead ; he was discovered drowned like a rat in a ditch. Sup- 
pose the policeman were to ask him if he knew the body. Suppose 
they were to seize him and put him in the witness-box, what 
should he say? Why had he come there with Claude ? 

Presently the jury came and the inquest was held. They 
were mostly householders who kept small shops in the neighbour- 
hood; they came rather sulkily, but they went through the 
business conscientiously, and as if they had experience of coroners’ 
inquests, and how they should be conducted. 

The court was held in a dingy room—the bar-parlour—after 
the jury had viewed the bodies. Claude and Joe stood in the 
doorway and looked on. The witnesses were called; the two 
boatmen who deposed that they saw a hat lying on the towing- 
path, and the marks of the trampling of feet, or some kind. of 
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struggle, on the gravel; that they dragged the canal, and almost 
immediately pulled up the two bodies locked together in a deadly 
embrace just as they now lay upon the table—one man holding 
the other as if he were trying to shove him under; that they 
searched the pockets and found nothing except in one pocket, 
writing materials with a name and address—both men were very 
clear and decided upon that point; that they had called the 
nearest policeman, who also searched the pockets and found 
nothing. The policeman, in his evidence, did not express sur- 
prise on this point. Then they put up Lizzie, who identified her 
father as one who lived by writing letters for Germans and Poles, 
especially Polish Jews ; he was very poor, she said; and as for the 
other man, she had never seen him, and her father was one of 
those who have no friends. It was fortunate, Claude reflected, 
that Lizzie had not been present at the disturbance on Saturday 
evening. 

He might himself have given evidence. But to what effect ? 
That he was a Barrister and a Fellow of Trinity ; that one of the 
dead men was his own father, a ticket-of-leave man and a notorious 
evil liver, whom he was himself supporting on certain conditions ; 
that this convict broke one of these conditions on Saturday evening, 
and forced himself upon a young lady, the daughter of Lady Mildred 
Eldridge, whom he took for his own daughter ; that at sight of the 
other man, now also lying dead, he broke away and fled, and the 
other ran after him, and that they were no more seen. This was a 
strange story to tell in this Bar Parlour before the Hoxton Jury- 
men. Further inquiry would be demanded, and Valentine herself 
would have to give evidence, and then there would be a beautiful 
case for the papers. 

Joe, too, might have given evidence. He stood in terror 
that he should be called upon to do so. His evidence would at 
least have satisfied the police that one of their worst offenders was 
gone to another Court of Justice. He listened with open mouth’ 
and pale cheeks. When the Coroner charged the Jury, he trembled 
and shook; when the Verdict was returned, he gave a great gasp 
of relief. 

As for the summing up of the Coroner, nothing could be 
more simple. These two men, he said, were evidently drowned 
together. ‘They might have been quarrellin g, but there was 
nothing to prove it; they might have heen drinking together, 
which seemed much more likely, because they had not apparently 
robbed each other, neither having anything to lose. One of the 
men—the one identified— was very old and feeble; the other was 
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well advanced in life. The one identified appeared also to be 
quiet and respectable. Men of that age do not certainly go out 
and fight when they are sober; the very unfrequented nature of 
the place where they were found pointed perhaps to the theory of 
drink. One slipped, perhaps, and dragged the other in with him ; 
or one was drowned in an attempt to save the other. As for the 
uncalled-for remark of the bargemen that it looked as if one was 
trying to shove the other under, that was a conclusion formed 
without any facts to warrant it, and they might just as well 
consider that it looked as if one man was trying to pull the other 
out. The Jury without any delay found a verdict of ‘Found 
drowned ;’ and to this verdict every man affixed his name and seal. 

The case was over. No one now will ever know, except his 
two sons, when and where James Carey died: and they know no 
more than that he was drowned. 

As they walked away, Joe, who had taken a second glass of 
brandy after the finding, and yet looked pale and trembled, began 
to explain things. 

‘You saw that I was took aback, young ’un, by the sight of 
them two bodies?’ he began. 

‘ Yes, I saw that, Joe. Very much took aback you were.’ 

‘ Well, now, don’t you tell the mother what I’m going to tell 
you. Don’t you let on to no one, Claude, and I will tell you the 
truth, and why I was took aback. Which I do not deny it.’ 

‘I will not tell anybody, Joe. Go on.’ 

Claude perceived from his brother’s anxious face as well as 
from the general situation that Joe’s imaginative and creative 
faculties were about to be called into play, on a larger and more 
active scale than usual. 

‘ Well, then, it’s like this. Father, you know——’ 

‘Who died so many years ago.’ 

‘Yes, him. Who died so many years ago, poor old chap! 
I don’t think, Claude, I ever quite got over the blow of his death ; 
for, says I, though but a youngster at the time, where in the 
world shall I ever find another father who'll be such a honest and 
respectable father as him who’s been took? But what you never 
have been told, nor any of the others, is, that father had a brother. 
That’s where it is. Yes, he had a brother—a twin brother—just 
exactly like himself: same age, same height, same hair, same 
coloured eyes. So like him that you might have taken them two 
for each other. People have been known to make that mistake ; 
and once he—the twin brother, I mean—got off, because he got 
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fifty people to swear he was handing round the plate at chapel at 
the very time that the burglary was committed—namely, church- 
time. But, bless you, it was father, not him, that carried round 
the plate! They wouldn’t ha’ trusted him with a plate if there 
was only twopence in it. Besides, he never went to church nor 
chapel. If they had a trusted him with the plate, he’d a sneaked 
it, money and all.’ 

The narrator felt. that he was really getting on splendidly. 

‘ Well, Joe?’ 

‘Well—father—you know—father—he was just about as 
steady and as honest as they make ’em. Once they gave him a 
silver mug for his honesty, and it was put into the Sunday 
papers. I remember that very well.’ 

‘Yes, Joe, I think I remember something of it, too.’ 

‘You can’t very well, Claude—that is, you can’t remember 
much of it, because it was before you were born. But you go on 
being proud of your father. You stick as tight as wax to your 
pride, my boy.’ 

‘I will, Joe—I will. Ill be just as proud of him.as if he had 
never had a twin brother at all.’ 

‘Well, as for that precious twin--that other chap—he was a 
reg’lar bad ’un. He was so bad that father never let him come 
into the house where, he said, honesty alone should shake a leg.’ 
Claude laughed, but begged his brother to continue. ‘ Whatever 
good there was about father was bad about that other chap. If one 
was sober, the other drank like a fish ; and if one was a steady work- 
man, the other one never did a day’s work in his life; if one got 
silver mugs for good character, the other was always going off to 
quod for roguery. He wasa burglar too, and proud of it. Father 
got at last not to speak to him—wouldn’t own to him—wouldn’t 
help him—wouldn’t have nothing to say to him. But it made 
no difference, whether father argued with him or whether he 
walloped him it was all the same. A reg’lar confirmed bad ‘un, 
he was.’ 

‘I suppose he got into trouble pretty often, didn’t he ?’ 

‘He did so, Claude. He got into trouble a heap of times; he 
Was ’most always in trouble, and at last he got a long sentence. 
I thought he must be dead, Claude, I did indeed. And what 
struck me all of a heap, sudden-like, when I see that body was to 
reckonise that it was nothing else in the world but the body of that 
—-very—same-—twin brother. There! Now you know why I was 
took aback. I thought he was dead ever so long ago. And if I’d 
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had to give evidence I should ha’ had to say that he was father’s 
twin-brother—a ticket-of-leave man, Claude ’—his voice dropped 
—‘on’y a ticket-o’-leave man.’ 

‘That was very strange, Joe. Hadn’t we better keep this 
story to ourselves? There are always bad hats in every family, 
and it does no good to talk about them, does it? Besides, con- 
sidering we’ve had a father who is such a credit to all of us that 
we are never tired of talking about him, what does it matter about 
this uncle—this twin brother ?’ 

‘ Right, lad, right,’ cried Joe, brightening up. ‘ What does it 
matter, after all? We won’t tell Sam, will we? Nor yet Melenda, 
nor yet my missus and the young’uns. There’s no need to let em 
know now, and him dead and all, that their father’s twin brother 
was such an out-and-out reg’lar bad ’un.’ 

Joe’s readiness of invention thus extricated him from a great 
difficulty, and he has ever since congratulated himself upon his 
resource and the fertility of his imagination, which enabled him so 
readily to make Claude believe in the existence of the twin brother 
—the out-an’-outer, and in the exemplary character of his father. 

It is the privilege of the parish to bury, at the expense of the 
ratepayers, such persons as die poor or friendless within their 
borders. The parish funeral is not a costly matter; the parish 
undertaker does not generally retire from business with a large 
fortune ; and things are not always ordered at these functions 
with as much solemnity as the relations might desire. Therefore 
it was felt to be a kindly act when Claude undertook to provide 
the funeral expenses for both these poor men. He ‘ followed’ in 
person, accompanied by Lizzie, who was supported by Melenda. 
Joe did not appear. Thus, the hawk and the pigeon, the wolf 
and the lamb, lay down in death, side by side, together. 

In such a case as this, the words of the funeral service produce 
upon the bystanders something of an incongruous effect. Did Mr. 
James Carey really entertain the sure and certain hope spoken of 
by the Chaplain at the last moment when his soul came bubbling 
up to the surface of the dark’canal? Did he hear that voice 
that cried, ‘ Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord’? Pity 
that prayers for the dead are not encouraged by the Church ; 
one would have preferred, for such a funeral service, a few words 
of supplication in the deepest humility on behalf of a sinner 
most horribly unrepentant, together with a word of thankfulness 
on behalf of those from whom his death had averted so much 
misery and disgrace. 
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Claude gave to each of the girls a wreath. ‘Lay yours,’ 
he whispered to Lizzie, ‘on the stranger’s coffin. Say, “I have 
forgiven.”’ 

Lizzie did as she was told, thinking it was part of the 
service. 

‘Lay yours on Lizzie’s father, Melenda,’ he whispered her. 
‘ Say, “ Forgive the father for the daughter’s sake.” ’ 

Melenda, too, did as she was told. She knew that there was 
a mystery, and that it was Valentine’s secret. Therefore she 
made no search into it, and never spoke of it, and no one, now, 
knows the complete history of James Carey and Mr. Lane except 
Claude and Valentine, and, as we have seen, even they do not 
know all the concluding chapter. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


COMING OF AGE. 


NEVER was there any coming of age which more nearly resembled 
a funeral. The daughter of Sir Lancelot Eldridge should have 
attained her majority in her own country house; there should 
have been joy-bells and treble bob-majors, Venetian masts with 
streamers and flags, bands of music, bouquets for everybody, 
dances on the village green, treats for the children, sports and 
athletics for the young men, a great ball at the house and half 
the county invited to it, and, to crown the whole, the heartfelt, 
outspoken rejoicings of an affectionate, grateful, loyal, contented, 
industrious, respectful, and scrupulously clean tenantry and 
peasantry. We all know how respectful, loyal, and affectionate 
are the peasantry and tenantry of England, Scotland, Ireland, 
and Wales. 

The family Solicitor came, a young gentleman of thirty or so, 
accompanied by his Junior Partner, who was not quite so young 
by forty years or so, and carrying a great box of papers. They 
arrived at about eleven, and were taken into the library. The 
girls heard their steps, and felt somebow as one feels when the 
undertaker calls. 

Claude was with them, and the conversation languished, 
because one of the three was anxious, and two were stricken 
with a sense of guilt. These were the two who had already 
discovered the secret. When Lady Mildred came to them, she 
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found the two girls sitting hand in hand, and Valentine with 
hanging head and burning cheeks. 

She looked at them for a moment with troubled eyes ; then 
she held out her hands, and they sprang to their feet, and fell 
upon her neck, one on each side, and I think that all three were 
crying—those tears which flow freely and readily from women’s 
eyes and express every emotion, whether of joy, or sorrow, or 
sympathy. 

‘ My dears,’ she said, ‘I thought it would be easy to tell you. 
It used to seem a small thing that I should have some day to 
say to one of you, ‘My dear, you are not my daughter.’ But it 
is not a smail thing, children; it is a very hard thing. I have 
done, I fear, a grievous wrong to one of you, because Beatrice 
must have her own property; and Polly must have her brother, 
and you will no longer be equal.’ 

‘ Beatrice can give Polly half her fortune,’ said Valentine. 

‘ Polly can never take any of the fortune,’ said Violet. ‘ But 
Claude can still be brother to both of us.’ 

Valentine made no reply to this proposition. That was 
because she had known for three months that he was not her 
brother. This kind of knowledge entirely changes one’s views as 
regards fraternal affection. She knew, by this time, that a 
Brother cannot be shared. He is one and indivisible, like a 
strawberry. 

‘ My other daughter,’ Lady Mildred went on, looking straight 
between them, ‘forgive me for bringing you up in ignorance. 
At first when I took you from your mother, I thought chiefly of 
helping a very poor and heavily burdened woman. I thought 
little about the child’s future. Then, when I placed her beside 
my own little girl, and saw how pretty she was, and how winning, 
and how dainty, I thought how it would be to bring both up 
together, and not to let either know which of the two was the 
gentlewoman, and how it would be curious to watch them both, 
and I wondered whether birth would show. My dear children, 
what has been shown? Why, that there is no difference—not 
the slightest difference—between you. You have proved that 
there are, in every condition of life, children who may be 
trained and educated to have the manners and the instincts of 
the most well-bred and the most culturéd. But I, for one, 
never doubted. Just so, among ourselves, the well born and 
the well educated, there are men who are clowns in manners 
and hogs in taste. Not the slightest difference between my two 
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girls. Nobody can pretend that there is. Yet, the moment the 
truth is declared, the world will cry out that they knew it all 
along, and always said so, and it never had been any secret which 
of the two was of gentle birth. No one, as yet, has ventured to 
say that one of you is less gracious, less generous, less well-bred, 
less a gentlewoman, than the other. There is nothing in the 
world so good as to be gentle, and one of you, my dears, is 
as gentle as the other. And your brother Claude, my dear Polly,’ 
she added, still looking between the two, ‘is as gentle as yourself. 
One of you must learn that you do not belong to gentle blood. I 
trust she will learn it without regret and without false shame. If 
Beatrice will divide what is in her power to share, and Polly will 
accept it, I shall be very glad. But if not, one of you is an 
heiress and the other has nothing. Nothing? Oh, yes, my 
children, she has our love, the love of Beatrice and myself, and 
she will always be, in all things, my daughter and her sister; and 
she has more than Beatrice, because she has a brother of whom 
she may be justly proud. Patience, Claude! I will give your 
sister to you in a few minutes!’ 

Nobody moved—nobody spoke—-while Lady Mildred paused 
to collect herself. Then she continued, still looking between the 
two girls and holding them each by one hand. 

‘As for you, Beatrice, you become to-day mistress of your 
father’s house, estates, and fortune ; you have a great many acres 
of land, which used to mean a great many thousands a year, but 
they do not mean so much now; you have investments which 
have been accumulating for you; you have houses—this very 
house is yours—with all that is in it. You have become to-day a 
person of very great importance; you will be courted wherever 
you go, for your fortune, and you will be told that it is for your 
beauty and your cleverness. You will be assailed by all kinds of 
persons who want money ; there will be plenty of people ready to 
assure you that you have all the virtues. No one can possibly 
have a more difficult position than an heiress, my dear. I am 
very sorry for you, and I am sure you will thank me for keeping 
you so long from knowing the truth. It is a grievous misfortune, 
my child, for anybody, and especially for any young man or young 
woman, to be rich. I do not think anyone should be allowed 
by law to be rich until he is at least fifty years of age, and I 
doubt whether most people are ready to take upon themselves 
the burden of wealth, even then. Perhaps sixty is too soon for 
most,’ 
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‘Violet.’ She kissed her, and the girl started and turned 
quite pale, and trembled. ‘Let me give you to your brother. 
Claude, she is your sister. This is little Polly-which-is-Marla. 
Valentine, let me restore you to your own name. You are 
henceforth Beatrice, only daughter of Sir Lancelot Eldridge.’ 

‘Oh, no, no!’ said Valentine, ‘I will never change my name; 
I shall always be Valentine.’ 

‘Claude,’ cried Violet, ‘I was perfectly certain of it, always, 
from the very beginning; I remembered the wet sheets and the 
clothes-lines; I am sure I did; my own brother! You would 
rather it had been Valentine—you are disappointed in your 
sister ; I am very sorry, for your sake.’ 

‘Indeed, Violet—indeed I am not disappointed.’ He did not 
say, though it was in his mind, that he was very glad it was not 
Valentine ; nor did he—though that too was in his mind—inform 
her that her father was lying dead at that moment in the parish 
mortuary. He kissed her solemnly, and rather awkwardly, on 
the forehead; it takes time to learn how a sister should be kissed, 
and, in fact, there are many ways: the simple chaste salute on the 
‘ brow is much in use as a formal acknowledgment of relationship, 
especially when people are no longer young; a common way is 
for the brother to kiss his sister on both cheeks, one after the 
other, while he holds her head in his two hands. But this is only 
for quite young people, and when brother and sister do really love 
each other. A girl’s lips must always, of course, be left for her 
lover. They are sacred. 

‘Valentine has had you all to herself for three months,’ she 
said, blushing at his embrace; ‘ you must think of her already as 
your sister—not of me at all. But it is my turn now, Claude. 
Let us try to be a good deal to each other; I am selfish, and I 
hate—oh, how I hate—rough things; I can never go to Hoxton. 
But the world is not all Hoxton, is it? There are other places 
and other things; you won't be always pulling people out of 
the mire and getting into a rage about injustices and workgirls, 
will you?’ 

‘No, Violet; we will try to be a good deal to each other.’ But 
his eyes wandered from her, and rested upon Valentine. 

Then Violet, in her quick way, turned to Valentine, still hold- 
ing Claude’s hand tightly. ‘My dear, who should be Beatrice if 
not you? If it had been me,’ she added, with more feeling than 
grammar, ‘I must have abdicated in your favour. As for sharing 
your fortune 
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‘You shall,’ said Valentine ; ‘of that 1 am fully and absolutely 
resolved.’ 

Then Violet turned to Lady Mildred. Her eyes were very 
bright and her cheeks flushed. 

‘You have kissed me so often when I was Violet,’ she said; 
‘kiss me now, when I am only Polly—Polly-which-is-Marla. We 
will go and live together, Claude and I, the children of the gutter ; 
we will live somewhere, but not in Hoxton—not in Hoxton. I 
will set up my easel and paint. Perhaps I shall be able to sell 
my pictures, and I shall sign them Marla Monument, or Polly 
Monument, or Polly-which-is-Marla Monument, whichever Claude 
likes best. As for the fortune, I would die rather than take 
any of it. Sometimes you will let me come and see Valentine, 
won't you? I couldn’t live without seeing her sometimes—just 
to tell her how the Princess likes the rags. We have often talked 
together about the Princess and the rags.’ 

‘Oh, my dear—my dear!’ cried Lady Mildred, distressed. 
‘You do not understand. You are never to leave me, you are 
always my daughter—my Violet. Everything is exactly as 
before, only that I have given you a brother.’ 

She had also, Claude reflected, given her a large and very 
interesting family. But no mention was made of them on this 
occasion. 


Then Lady Mildred drew Valentine away, and left the brother 
and sister alone. 

‘I must confess to you, my brother,’ Violet said, ‘I must tell 
you the whole truth, if you despise me for it. Claude, I have 
always feared this day. Ever since I learned the story of 
Polly’s parentage, I have had a presentiment. Oh, it was a 
certainty that I was the Polly, and not Valentine at all. Don’t 
despise me too much, Claude. I was so selfish that I longed for 
it to be otherwise. I longed to be Beatrice, not for her money, 
but for her family. Don’t hate me more than you can help, 
Claude. I loathed the thought of going back to these poor 
working people. When Lady Mildred told me that you were 
coming, I pictured a workman, and I was crimson with shame. 
Don’t despise me more than you can help, Claude. Then some- 
times, when we went about together, I have seemed to hear all 
the women whispering—you know how kind women can be to 
each other—and saying, “ What right has this common girl 
among us? Let her go back to her own people.” Why, let me 
confess it all, I have even prayed that I might be Beatrice. And 
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all the time, Valentine was so unselfish and so ready to meet her 
—other people—Claude,’ she clung to him and looked into his eyes 
for some sign of forgiveness, ‘don’t—don’t despise me too much.’ 

‘There is no question of despising, my sister.’ He should 
have kissed her again at this point, but he was unused to sisters, 
and did not know how such a step would have been received. ‘I 
have known the secret for three months, Violet. Do not speak of 
forgiveness.’ 

‘You have known that Valentine was not your sister? And 
yet——’ 

‘And yet I have pretended. Finish your confession, if you 
have anything more to say, and then you will be happier.’ 

‘ Well then—when we actually went to see them—when we 
talked with Joe and with Melenda, oh, and with Sam, it was 
dreadful. It was more than I could bear. I can never go again 
to face Melenda and hear her dreadful abuse. You will not ask 
me to go there again, will you, Claude? I will go to see my 
mother—sometimes—with Valentine, but not the others—not 
just yet. Perhaps in a year or two one might be able to see Sam 
or Joe, one at a time, you know, and for a few minutes. Valen- 
tine will take me, perhaps, because she is not afraid of them. 
But not Melenda.’ 

‘You shall never go, Violet, unless you wish to go. They do 
not expect you to go. Valentine has a message for you from 
them. You shall stay here, my sister, and live on in your world 
of Art and things Beautiful. Only, don’t let it become an 
Enchanted Land. Remember that outside there are always the 
men and women who work.’ 


‘Mother,’ said Valentine, an hour later, when the family Soli- 
citor had put the papers back into the box and gone his way with 
the Junior Partner, ‘ mother, I have a confession to make to you.’ 

‘What is it, dear?’ 

‘Only that I knew the secret from the very first day. Claude’s 
mother told me.’ 

‘ Why, she is blind !’ 

‘Yes; but she told me about the dimple in her cheek and the 
mark on the arm which Violet has. But Claude never knew or 
suspected. That would have spoiled all. It was the thought 
that I was his sister which made him so ready to work for me, 
and so thoughtful.’ 

‘It might have been so, Valentine; it was so proposed by 
me; but, most unfortunately, you see, Claude discovered the secret 
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about the same time. His brother Joe told him. And Joe seems 
to have found it out from Violet’s resemblance to her father. So, 
after all, the only one kept in the dark has been Violet.’ 

‘Oh, is it possible? Could Claude know? Yet he always 
behaved exactly like a brother ; and I thought R 

‘ Yes, dear ; you were both acting a deceitful part all the time. 
Yet it was a very good thing for you that Claude played his part 
so well, without speaking of yourself, because it secured the 
services of an honourable and very deserving young man for you. 
It was unfortunate for him, because he naturally—I am not 
blaming him for it, mind—it was quite natural that he should 
fall in love with you.’ 

‘Oh, mother!’ Her cheek flushed quick. 

‘ And, of course, considering his birth and relations, even if it 
were not for this miserable story of his father, which he has told 
me, and which Violet must never be suffered to learn, he clearly 
understands that he must never speak to you on the subject.’ 

Lady Mildred paused, but Valentine made no reply. Her 
cheeks were crimson and her lip trembling. 

‘I have talked the matter over with him. Claude is honour- 
able and reasonable, as I expected he would be. My dear, he is 
a gentleman, though his father is a convict and a ticket-of-leave 
man and his mother was a washerwoman. Claude is a gentleman. 
Be quite easy in your mind, my child. He understands the 
position perfectly.’ 

‘ The position ?’ 

Lady Mildred went on slowly as if she was considering every 
word carefully, and watching her daughter as if she was looking 
for the effect of her words. 

‘ You need be under no misapprehensions about his behaviour, 
and I am sure you will meet him half-way, and continue in your 
old friendly relations, just as when you each thought the other 
filled with brotherly and sisterly affection. The dreadful disgrace 
that has befallen him in this monstrous father of his need not 
make much difference for you.’ 

‘Disgrace? For Claude? What disgrace can attach to him 
because his father is a Wretch ?’ 

‘ My dear, the world would consider it a disgrace. To he sure, 
the world never knows more than half the facts, and never makes 
allowance. And as regards your future relations with Claude, you 
will find him quite willing always to be your servant. All his 
life, since you have accepted his services.’ 

‘My servant? Claude ?’ 
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‘He is really a very loyal and honourable boy. I am proud of 
my share in him. I have studied him for twelve years now, and 
have learned to think better of him every day. There is nowhere 
a young man who has greater command of himself, or, I believe, 
greater abilities, or is more trustworthy. He has assured me— 
and you may accept that assurance fully—that neither by word or 
look will he ever make you feel that he has ventured to love 
you.’ 

‘Oh, mother, I cannot bear it!’ 

‘That is arranged, then. You like him and you trust him; 
you have proved him true; you have already accepted his 
services; you have taken from him his profession and his career 
—in fact the Future of Distinction which awaited him; you have 
plunged into work which may very likely fail, and perhaps keep 
him in obscurity all his life. So that I think you are really 
bound to be friendly towards him.’ 

Valentine tried to speak, but she could not. The tears stood 
in her eyes, and her voice failed her. 

‘ Of course, he has done all this out of pure love for you. It is 
quite right that you should know this. You, of course, my dear, 
must look for a very different kind of alliance. Sir Lancelot’s 
daughter may take any place. Your birth, your fortune, and your 
beauty, my child, entitle you to be ambitious, and I do not doubt 
that a very good position indeed will be yours. The mere idea of 
a young man with such connections presuming—but Claude does 
not presume. He is a very good boy, poor fellow! and it will 
always be pleasant for you to remember, even when you are 
married and have other duties, that you possess what very few 
women have—a truly loyal and faithful servant working for you 
among the poor; always humble and obscure, for your sake; 
desiring nothing better, for your sake ; contented to have sacri- 
ficed himself and everything—all for love of you!’ 

‘Oh, mother!’ She fell sobbing at her mother’s knees. ‘ You 
kill me. You kill me!’ 

‘Why, Valentine—why? Beatrice, my dear, what is it ?’ 

‘ Because—because—how can you talk of my marrying—any 
other man?’ She whispered the last words, burying her face 
in her hands. 

‘Do you mean it seriously, my daughter?’ Lady Mildred 
smiled, unobserved by her child—‘do you mean that you can 
actually love this young man? My dear, remember what you 
are, and what he is ;—the son of a convict, actually the son of a 
disgraceful felon, a professional thief and rogue, a man whe was 
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convicted and sentenced to twenty-five years’ penal servitude for 
burglary with attempt at murder—and his mother only a washer- 
woman—his brother a plumber or locksmith, or whatever he calls 
himself, and his sister a working girl of the very lowest kind ; 
and all their friends, no doubt, such as one may expect. This 
would be a very pretty family connection for Sir Lancelot EI- 
dridge’s daughter, not to speak of myself! Am not I to be con- 
sidered? Is there to be an absolute ignoring of rank and birth? 
Are we to have no pride at all in our family? Why, there never 
was anybody prouder of his family than Sir Lancelot !’ 

‘Claude is—Claude,’ Valentine replied; ‘what do I care 
about his family? Besides, they all know me, and I know them, 
and they love me—and I’—she murmured softly—‘oh, I love 
Claude!’ 

‘Then, my dear,’ said Lady Mildred, ‘I withdraw my oppo- 
sition. Make your own choice—marry whom you please. You 
will have your faithful servant still, whether you marry him or 
not. But there is one dreadful difficulty in the way.’ 

‘What difficulty ?’ 

‘I am afraid it is an insuperable difficulty. Claude will 
never break that resolution of his—he will never speak to you 
of love. Oh, my poor child, you will—actually—have—to ask 
him yourself !’ 





CHAPTER THE LAST. 
VALENTINE SPEAKS. 


SHE would have, some time, to speak to her lover, who would never 
speak to her. This is a thing which a girl does not forget in a 
hurry. It was not until the end of the year, the very last day 
in the year, that she did speak, and then she was constrained by 
a force strong enough to break through her womanly reserve. 
They were at Bournemouth, whither, in late October, Valen- 
tine brought the dying girl and her friends. A change to 
Bournemouth would not save her; no change of place and air 
would save her, any more than a change of climate would save 
the poor wretch over whom the great car of Juggernath has 
passed, crushing bones and grinding limbs. All the year round 
this great car of ours moves slowly onwards, crushing the limhs 
of hapless women, and pounding and beating them to death. 
Some of us have eyes to see them writhing beneath the wheels, 
and each says to each —of those, that is, who do have eyes to see— 
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that it is not his fault. No; it is nobody’s fault, but perhaps 
some day the working men as well will receive eyes to see their 
suffering, and ears to hear their cries, and then they will perhaps 
try to find the remedy which we have failed to find. Not all of 
them have the good fortune that befell Lotty in being taken out of 
the noise and the dirt, the privation and the hunger, for just a few 
weeks, a brief holiday, after her eight years’ suffering, of peace and 
rest. Happy girl! ‘To be lapped in love and plenty, though all 
her bones were broken and though life was ebbing rapidly away. 
Happy girl! To forget, before she died, the existence of the 
sweater and the manufacturer; to feel no more the weight of that 
Accursed Law of Elevenpence Ha’penny, even though the day was 
swiftly drawing near when there would be set up, in the green 
churchyard upon the hillside, among the multitudes of white 
marble crosses, one more to mark the resting-place of an obscure 
girl slowly and cruelly done to death. Yet no one’s fault. No, 
it is no one’s fault. 

When first Lotty came she could be wheeled about a little in 
a chair; the sun was still warm at midday, the yellow leaves 
were still on the trees, there were still flowers in the great garden 
of the town; they could watch the sea, mysterious, wonderful, to 
girls who had never seen it before, and listen to the plash of the 
water upon the shore, and breathe the fragrance of the pines. But 
very soon the sun lost his warmth even at noon, and the days 
grew short and cold, and Lotty went out no more. 

Then she sat in a warm room where Valentine ministered to 
her and Melenda nursed her day and night, her mind filled with 
sweet thoughts and gentle hopes, which she had never known 
before Valentine came to her, so that her death-bed was indeed 
to her an opening of the Gate of Life. The whole of the dreadful 
past was clean forgotten ; she remembered no more the long and 
weary days with the never-ending click of needle and thimble, 
and the slow-creeping hours, the dull pain in her back, the hunger 
of the time, the sleepless nights, when she longed to moan aloud 
but would not, for fear of disturbing the girls asleep in the same bed 
with her. Ivy Lane was far away; it receded farther every day ; 
the girl had never been there; it was a dream; always she had 
been sitting in this soft chair, and lying on the soft bed, eating 
grapes, while Valentine read to her or made sweet music for her, 
or while she gazed through one of those Twelve Gates, which are 
never shut by day or night, into the Wondrous City. And always 
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Melenda quiet and subdued, and never in a rage, and Lizzie 
contented and happy. 

There came a day—it was the last day of the year—when the 
poor child was to feel her pain no more. She was lying with a 
smile upon her lips, and in her soft and tender eyes as they 
rested on Valentine or on Melenda lay love unspeakable. They 
all knew—she knew herself—that she was dying. At the foot 
of the bed stood Lizzie weeping without restraint, and at the 
head Melenda dry-eyed, self-contained, sat holding Lotty’s white 
long fingers. She would cry when she could do nothing more, 
but not till then. 

‘Dear Lotty,’ whispered Valentine, bending over her, ¢ your 
troubles are nearly over now.’ 

Lotty made no reply. Her heavy eyes rolled slowly round 
till they rested on Melenda. 

‘There is no more sorrow, dear,’ Valentine went on, ‘ nor 
any pain left for you. Perhaps you will see us all again soon: 
Melenda, and Lizzie, and me.’ 

The dying girl made answer none. In her last moments 
she was back again, in imagination, among the shirts and 
button-holes. 

‘Never mind what they said, Melenda dear,’ she murmured, 
her eyes wandering as if there was something she did not quite 
understand. ‘Them Germans do swear awful and call dreadful 
names, but never mind what they said: don’t get into a rage ; 
what does it matter so long as they give us the work ?’ 

* Lotty, there is no more work: it is all done,’ said Valentine, 
‘all done and put away—and paid for,’ she added. ‘Oh, it is paid 
for, with this.’ 

‘The room gets hot, doesn’t it, in the afternoon, and the days 
get longer and longer. Oh, Melenda, it’s you who do all the 
work. It’s my back, dear—I must lie down again. Give Lizzie 
my bread and butter, dear, when she comes in. I don’t want 
any dinner when I’m laying down. Poor Liz, she’s always hungry, 
isn’t she? Don’t be hard on Liz, Melenda. Think of Tilly.’ 

Melenda clutched her hands and set her lips; but her eyes 
were dry. 

‘Wlien Tilly comes home again, Melenda, we won’t be cruel 
to her and drive her away, will we? Let us take her back again, 
and pretend we don’t know. Oh, Melenda—she was so dreadful 
poor, and she was always an impatient one. She wasn’t brave 
and strong, like you.’ , 
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Valentine stepped back, so that the girl’s eyes should fall on 
no one but her old companion. 

‘TI haven’t done much work lately, have 1? because I’ve been 
so bad. But I feel better now. There’s no pain in my back to- 
day, and I shall soon be quite well. The Doctor said so—and 
Valentine—who is Valentine? Melenda’—her eyes were full 
now of a vague yearning as if after something unknown— 
‘Melenda, we’ve been friends, haven’t we ?—we’ve always been 
friends.’ 

She closed her eyes and her hands dropped. Melenda kissed 
her, breaking out into passionate cries and weeping. But Lizzie 
stopped crying, and laid the limbs straight, and folded the arms 
across her breast. For Lotty was dead. 


When Claude came in the afternoon, Valentine led him into 
the room where the Dead girl lay. 

‘See,’ she whispered. ‘This is the beautiful face she was 
meant to have. You can discern it now, though the cheek is so 
thin. Did you think our poor Lotty could ever have been half so 
pretty? Her face was smirched and spoiled by our cruelty and 
neglect and apathy, not by any sins of her own, poor child! 
Since she ceased to work she has grown daily more beautiful— 
and now she is dead. As the Doctor said, what better thing 
could befall her? Oh, Claude, we have been Christians for 
nearly two thousand years, and we can say still that the best 
thing for thousands among us is to die.’ 

‘Are we Christians?’ he replied. ‘ Have we, even yet, begun 
to understand what Christianity means ?’ 

resently they left the chamber and went out together upon 
the cliff. It was a still afternoon, with a clear sky and no wind, 
and in the west there was a glorious winter sunset. When the 
sun had quite gone down there arose a splendid afterglow, red 
and rosy, high in the western sky, and reflected in the ocean, full 
of consolation and of hope; and below their feet the quiet 
waters lapped upon the shore. Behind them, in the east, there 
was a blackness in the sky that could be felt. 

‘ Claude,’ she whispered, ‘ we are still in the presence of the 
Dead. This place is like a church; and—oh, I can speak at 
last.’ 

‘Speak, Valentine. What is it you would say?’ 

‘My mother tells me you have confessed things—things 
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about me. And that you said foolish things about your father’s 
sins and your own—inheritance. And that your lips were sealed.’ 

‘They were not foolish things, Valentine; they were real 
things. How could such as myself ask you to share with me my 
inheritance of shame ?’ 

‘O Claude! Have I not shared it already? Can I ever 
cease to share it? Forget that foolishness. Besides—you are— 
yourself. We are not brother and sister ; you have known that 
all along, and so have I. There lies a great garden at our feet, 
where we can work-—if we work together—always together. 
Claude, have I said enough? Oh, do not ask me to say more.’ 

He took her hand and kissed it. He bent his head and met 
her lips and kissed them. But he could not speak for awhile. 
Presently he found a voice. 

‘Oh, my Queen!’ he murmured. ‘Oh, my mistress! Ob, my 
Lady and my Love!’ She raised her head, while the red light 
in the west filled her eyes and made them wondrous. 

‘Hand in hand, Claude, all our lives.’ 

So, almost beside the girl’s dead body, these lovers were 
betrothed. 

The afterglow died in the west; the last day of the year was 
over; the Past was done; but in their hearts there sprang the 
new light of another day. 


THE END. 























Woman’s Work in Creation. 


A REPLY. 


R. B. W. RICHARDSON, in an interesting paper under the 
above title in the October number of this journal, took 

up a subject which has often called forth strong expressions of 
opinion from members of his profession and which seems lately to 
have rankled in the medical mind in an unusual degree. Dr. 
Withers Moore, in addressing some few months ago the British 
Medical Congress, made the over-education of women his theme, 
and protested in set terms against the modern movement which 
in his own country is even more advanced than in ours. Sir 
T. Spencer Wells touched upon the same topic in his opening 
address at the Sanitary Congress, and pronounced an exactly 
opposite opinion. Dr. Richardson seems to steer a middle course, 
for while he allows that women can rival men in nearly every kind 
of work, intellectual and manual, that they choose to practise, he 
nevertheless does not approve of any such efforts on their part. 
He declares that every woman must decide in her own mind, and 
this presumably in her early girlhood, whether she will be a 
rival or a helpmeet. If the former, she is forthwith to give up 
feminine attire, allow herself to grow ugly or, at any rate, gro- 
tesque, and so far sacrifice her health as to be incapable of having 
healthy children. By these means she will develop into a kind 
of nondescript person, capable of doing any or almost any work 
she chooses. If, however, she prefers to train herself for the old- 
fashioned domestic duties, she is to remain beautiful and womanly, 
clothed in trailing skirts and enjoying tolerable health, but quite 
innocent of any intellectual effort. It is not at all surprising 
that Dr. Richardson closes his article with a kind-hearted warning 
against the first of these alternatives. The uninformed lady, 
‘hedged about with petticoats and dragging long trains in the 
mire,’ to quote the Doctor’s own expressive words, is not an enviable 
object. But even she is better than the abnormally developed 
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person of neither sex who is to lose health and beauty in the pursuit 
of a profession. If Dr. Richardson’s premises are true, his conclu- 
sion is perfectly correct, and the only wonder is that he has given 
it in such an apologetic whisper at the end of his story. It is 
with the object of relieving the minds of the compassionate public, 
who must be very much distressed at the miserable predicament 
in which women seem to be placed, that the present reply is 
written. 

Dr. Richardson quotes examples to show that in manual labour 
and in intellectual work women may succeed at a certain cost to 
themselves and the world. Let us consider the two kinds of 
work quite separately. As regards manual labour such as that of 
whitesmiths, turners, and brass-finishers, it is no modern move- 
ment that has offered it to women. Anyone having the most 
elementary knowledge of the history of English industry can see 
the fallacy of naming such occupations as hitherto performed by 
menonly. The tendency of our factory legislation for many years 
past has been in the opposite direction. The strong trade-unions 
of men have co-operated with philanthropists to shut women out 
of much work which formerly was undertaken by them. Whether 
it is right or wrong for women to use their muscles in earning a 
livelihood, those of the poorer classes have done it for so many 
generations that we have the results before us, We need not 
attempt to prophesy the strange evolution that will take place 
when women work like men, instead of staying at home to nurse 
their children. We have merely to look about to see what has 
already taken place under these very conditions. Mrs. Lynn 
Linton, writing in the National Review, falls into precisely the 
same error, and talks of women working at the pit-brow and in 
similar industries as if it were something new and of the period. 
This undeniable fact—namely, that women of the poorer classes 
have always undertaken hard manual work, and that the effect of 
modern legislation and public opinion is to lighten and not add 
to out-of-door occupations—disposes of a large portion of Dr. 
Richardson’s argument as to what peculiar creatures women will 
become when they are allowed to earn a living by manual work. 

One alteration in respect of female artisans has been 
threatened, and even partly accomplished, by those holding 
advanced views on these subjects. Women are in some trades 
paid better than they used to be. There is a chance of cases of 
tyranny and injustice exercised by capitalists or overseers being 
inquired into and publicly exposed. Protective unions have 
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been formed amongst them, and some higher interests than the 
daily struggle for bread have been introduced into their lives. In 
some few instances they have been admitted to share the benefits 
earned by those who are called the aristocracy of the labouring 
classes. For example, a few weeks ago a conference of delegates 
from printers’ unions resolved that women should be admitted on 
equal terms to their organisations. These changes will not make 
women harder worked, but better paid, and it cannot be supposed 
that, even if they are the mothers of young families, that alteration 
will hurt them. 

Having cleared away the mistake of assuming that manual 
labour is any new privilege for women, we are left to deal with 
the intellectual work which they are only now being permitted to 
undertake, and which Dr. Richardson considers they can succeed in 
accomplishing if they give up their feminine characteristics and 
become in fact a third sex. The experience we have of women 
doctors, women higher-grade teachers, and so forth, is so small, 
that it seems an absurdity to generalise ; but so far as that expe- 
rience has shown anything, it does not in the least carry out Dr. 
Richardson’s suppositions. There are three main points that he 
has touched upon. The first, and least important, is dress. He 
considers that the modern costume of women must be very much 
altered before they can, as he calls it, ‘rival men,’ or, as others 
prefer to describe it, ‘earn their living by congenial occupation.’ 
Why should it be more necessary for women to discard petticoats 
than for barristers to discard wigs? Petticoats are a slight in- 
cumbrance if the wearer desires to walk quickly, and are trouble- 
some if she is out of doors in wet weather. Wigs are extremely 
irksome, and even unhealthy, when worn in a heated court of 
justice, and during the performance of highly intellectual work. 
If our judges and counsel are to be forgiven the little weakness 
of preferring fashion to comfort, the same leniency may be ex- 
tended to self-supporting women of the educated classes. Let 
the medical men who feel so acutely the disability of ladies’ dress 
contrast themselves attired for ordinary professional work on a 
hot June morning with their sisters and daughters starting for 
college. The doctor is tightly inclosed in black or very dark- 
coloured cloth, either leaving his chest comparatively exposed or 
giving it the benefit of double and treble layers of cloth, according 
to whether he favours the fashion of a shirt front or a buttoned-up 
frock-coat. A stiff collar surrounds his throat, and a tall black 
hat, inclosing a column of heated air,is on his head. This painful 
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uniform of fashion has to be worn during the whole day, although 
his scientific training insures his knowing that his dark clothing 
absorbs the heat, and his tight collar, his braces, and his hat 
interfere with the healthy circulation of his blood. Now consider 
the pleasant summer costume of what is called the advanced 
woman. She wears a loose graceful dress of a light shade in 
colour and of flimsy woollen material. Her straw hat is ventilating 
throughout and is trimmed with white gauze, so that the sunheat 
is scarcely felt. Instead of an iron collar stiff with relentless 
starch, her throat is surrounded with a soft falling lace tucker, 
and in short her whole costume is exactly suitable to the weather, 
and because it is suitable it is beautiful. Contrasted with the 
black cloth, the tall hat, and the barrister’s wig, it is the perfection 
of rational dress. Every unprejudiced person must agree that the 
medical men should begin with their own sex if they desire reform 
in dress. In winter it is true men’s clothes are less unsightly, 
but those of sensible women are still not so absurd for winter 
wear as we have seen men’s clothes to be for summer wear. 
The warm cloth jacket, the gracefully looped skirts, and the 
comfortable velvet or fur bonnets that ladies wear in winter are 
very healthy and tolerably convenient. They are certainly no 
serious hindrance to intellectual work of any kind at present 
attempted. I deny that women need change their fashions before 
they can work like men, for already the best of these fashions are 
much more suitable to work in than the fashions of men; and as 
men put up with the worse, women can put up with the better. 
If Dr. Richardson means that women cannot earn their bread in 
ball dresses, I agree with him. But do men go to business in 
court dress? Or would a judge carry his robes into the hunting 
field if he had a mind to follow the hounds ? 

The second point taken by Dr. Richardson is that personal 
beauty will be lost to women if they spend their lives in occu- 
pations commonly followed by men. With regard to manual 
occupations affecting the shape of the hands or the complexion 
we have already spoken. The thing has been tried for centuries. 
Our factory girls and gleaners and other rough workers have 
always had their share of the love and reverence of their own 
class, and they will continue to have it in spite of all scientific 
prognostications to the contrary. With regard to the new openings 
for women in intellectual occupations, it seems impossible that 
these will leave any disagreeable traces in the appearance of those 
who follow them. There may be an exchange from an expression 
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of unsatisfied wishes in the face of an untutored girl to that of 
happy complacency in that of one now well taught what she has a 
taste for; but I can think of no other probable alteration in 
appearance. The thousands of female teachers carefully trained 
for their profession, and now earning comfortable incomes under 
our school boards, form a class of comely young and middle-aged 
women, well dressed, and of pleasing, self-possessed manners. 
Our great singers and actresses, as highly trained and as hard- 
worked as the members of any profession, have never been noted 
for any oddity of appearance or for loss of feminine beauty. 
Dr. Richardson vaguely alludes to some instances in which ‘ beauty 
has died on the altar of female independence ;’ but those who have 
a very wide acquaintance among the English women, pioneers in 
the new movement, cannot recall a zingle instance which accords 
with his experience. Probably what haz misled him is the fact 
that, whereas in the old days none but beautiful women would 
have been noticed at all in society, now even the plain have their 
chance if they are gifted with intellect. Mme. de Staél was not 
made plain by her literary work, but, being a plain woman, was yet 
noticed as an authoress. Ifa lady with red hair, harsh prominent 
features, and ungainly proportions, is introduced into society as a 
great lioness, it may be distasteful to the worshippers of a Griselda 
Grantley. Still, it is extremely illogical to assume that any 
particular avocation in life is the cause of the unpleasing ap- 
pearance. It is not at all difficult for any socia) observer to test 
Dr. Richardson’s accuracy on this point. Attendance at the annual 
prizegiving at one of the large public schools where nearly all the 
girls are trained to pass examinations ; or at the annual ceremony 
of giving degrees at the University of London, in Burlington 
Gardens; or at a tournament of lawn tennis, between two of our 
ladies’ colleges—any of these easy experiments will decide at once 
whether systematic study has the effect of making young girls no 
longer beautiful in feature, form, and expression, or graceful in 
movement and manner. 

Dr. Richardson’s third point is, the danger for women, and 
more especially for those who are afterwards to bring up children, 
of overworking themselves in cramming for examinations. It is 
possible, without sharing his exclusive admiration for the system 
of the Scotch Universities, to endorse entirely his wise words as 
to the danger and folly of cramming. But he is altogether too 
narrow in defining the class he addresses. Not only women who 
after their studious years will marry and have children, but all 
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women, should be mindful of their health, and should guard with 
jealous care the machine with which they must do their life’s 
work, of whatever kind it may be. There is no need to divide 
women into two classes of wives and old maids on this account. 
We do not want a race of ailing mothers in England, nor do we 
want a race of ailing unmarried women. All the duties likely to 
be undertaken by women who, from want of inclination or oppor- 
tunity, do not marry, had best be left alone unless the workers have 
sound health. Sick nursing in hospitals, teaching in schools, medical 
practice, business, art—-every well-paying occupation demands 
good strong health ; and she who attempts to earn her living after 
ruining her constitution by injudicious overwork will have but a 
poor success.. Nor should Dr. Richardson have stopped at women. 
His warnings equally apply to men. To work oneself to the edge 
of brain disease is a foolish preparation for the hard competition 
of modern life, and the lesson is as necessary for young men as for 
young women. Instead of dividing his fellow-creatures into men 
and women, and subdividing the latter into those intending to 
lead single lives and those contemplating matrimony, and ad- 
dressing to the last subdivision only the excellent advice to take 
care of that most precious possession, health, Dr. Richardson should 
have laid down the golden rule for the whole of mankind and 
womankind, with all the force of expression at his command. 
Although none will deny that the reasonable precautions to 
preserve health during the period of school and college life are 
serious duties to be inculcated by teachers and observed by pupils, 
yet there are many, and these particularly among members of the 
medical profession, who consider it far more dangerous to society 
if women who afterwards become mothers break the laws of 
health than if others do so. But it will be seen by every ordinary 
observer of our times that such a selection of life as that sug- 
gested by Dr. Richardson is an absolute impossibility. Our 
English girls do not as a rule have fixed notions of their future, 
and certainly do not conform to any which may exist in the 
minds of parents and guardians. The beautiful fiction of the 
princess sleeping until the prince arrives to awaken her expresses 
one of the great secrets of the purity and happiness of English 
homes. Whatever physical or intellectual training is good for 
those who are to become wives and mothers, that training must be 
given to all alike, and it must be left to the thousand chances of 
life how the knowledge acquired by a girl and the character 
developed in her will be afterwards used. Instead of teaching 
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young women that they may decide for themselves whether they will 
marry or not, it is safer and happier to inculcate exactly the opposite. 
Let them store their minds with knowledge useful under any 
circumstances. Let them arm themselves with sensible, carefully 
formed opinions, and habits of self-reliance and self-control, and 
then, if they are blessed with a good constitution, they may earn 
an honest livelihood either as the heads of their husbands’ house- 
holds or as independent workers. Every sensible girl knows well 
enough that she cannot decide beforehand which position in life 
she will fill. What she can decide is that whatever work comes 
to her she will be prepared to do well. 

If all cultured women are to receive the same kind of educa- 
tion, it becomes a very serious responsibility for any who believe 
they have influence to consider whether they are doing good or 
harm by encouraging close study and, in cases where girls desire 
it, a professional training. On the one hand we find a good deal 
of medical testimony against such study and training. A formid- 
able band of eminent men, headed by Mr. Herbert Spencer, tells 
us that women, in order to do their natural work in the best 
possible manner, should only study with a view of being pleasing 
in society. On the other hand, we have the experience of many 
able women who have brought up girls and watched them in after 
life, and we have also the conclusions which our own reasoning 
powers enable us to draw from undoubted facts. Medical men, 
and, indeed, all who have devoted their best energies to the 
investigations of natural science, are almost entirely incapacitated 
for the correct solution of social problems. They have acquired a 
habit of studying objects through the microscope, or deadened 
by anesthetics, or under the strict control and discipline of a 
hospital ward. To them men are as chess pawns, to be moved 
here or left there, as science dictates. The friction introduced 
by the constant exercise of free will is forgotten, and thus their 
calculations as to human action are never realised. This is no 
doubt the reason why science, with all its modern progress, has 
affected so slightly the legislation of our country. Medical men 
are not politicians. They seldom take an active part in political 
contests, and are not found in high political places. They are 
satisfied to be indirectly represented in the legislature, and have 
so little influence upon its action that laws are passed, like 
those promoted by the anti-vivisectionists, actually hurtful to 
their most valuable investigations. If the doctors cannot solve 
their own social problems, and guide skilfully their own political 
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course, it is not to be expected that they can do so any better for 
women. They regard all human beings as passive patients, who 
are to have their failings examined, diagnosed, and prescribed for. 
They forget that unruly patients will refuse the prescription. 

Let us grant for the sake of argument that England would be 
a greater nation and the English a happier people if all English- 
women devoted their best energies to purely domestic concerns—if 
young girls learned as their sole technical acquirements the art of 
taking care of their own bodily health and that of their children ; 
if all undue excitement were banished, and no risks were run of 
injuring in the slightest degree the physical strength of the next 
generation. How should we set about accomplishing this state of 
things? By denying to women higher education and the choice 
of professional work ? Should we make our girls quiet in mind 
and healthy in body by leaving them untaught or by teaching 
them only the accomplishments supposed to be pleasing in society ? 
Experience tells us that a good disposition and a contented mind 
are the essentials for a quiet life. * Restless girls find an outlet in 
balls, private theatricals, fox-hunting, aimless imitation of young 
men, mischievous bohemianism, and in plenty of other: ways, 
tedious to enumerate. Compared with the loss of health, temper, 
and personal dignity involved in the hare-brained race for such 
excitements as these, even a competitive examination after insuf- 
ficient preparation is a harmless venture. The miserable condition 
of women who suffer from what they call ‘ nerves,’ and which shows 
itself in fretfulness, depression of spirits, hysteria, and other 
specially ladylike maladies, is generally the consequence of 
mistaken management of health during the risky period for a 
few years after leaving school. Some girls, having no aim in 
life, sacrifice their health by the painful performance of trivial 
duties of no importance in themselves, and which would never be 
insisted upon if there were any serious work to do. Others fall ill 
from sheer ignorance of the most elementary laws of health. Others, 
seeing no chance of happiness but in a good marriage, risk every- 
thing to outshine their rivals in society. Others, from dullness and 


the carelessness bred of idleness, waste their strength in follies ~ 


which they know are hurtful. Are any of these dangers incident 
to the newly discovered openings for women’s work? Are any of 
them the probable condition of girls in careful training for pro- 
fessional careers? To those who have watched the upbringing of 
girls, it seems rather a preventive than a cause of delicacy of health 
to give them rational employment. For these reasons, it may be 
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doubted whether medical mén have hit upon the right cure for the 
evil of over-excitement and over-fatigueamong women. Granting 
all that their physiological propositions establish, it is probable 
that their want of political skill may entirely prevent them from 
solving what is after all nothing but a social problem. 

It should be remembered that the women who are sure to come 
within the doctor’s purview are those who are ill. There are 
plenty of strong healthy girls, middle-aged women, and women 
considerably above middle age, who are fighting the battle of life 
without any injury to their constitutions, some of them remaining 
unmarried and some of them bringing up, wisely and well, healthy, 
happy children. But such women as these do not consult physicians. 
They have no occasion to. It is the unfortunate few who have been 
handicapped from the beginning with a bad constitution, some 
inherited weakness perhaps, or who have unwisely overstrained 
themselves, that come under the observation of the doctors. Now 
there is one cause of this occasional overstrain that might well be 
guarded against, and in this way the small number of women who 
break down from over-education might be made even less than it is. 

The new openings for women are still little known among 
middle-class parents. A man with a large family to provide for 
invests money in teaching his boys money-getting pursuits, but 
leaves his daughters without technical knowledge. The con- 
sequence is that nearly all the girls, whose independence and 
originality of character prompt them to learn some congenial 
occupation, have to pay by interim work the cost of their own 
training. Unless they are of age, with money of their own, they 
have to teach, or write, or act as lady companion, or in some way 
keep the pot boiling while they acquire and pay for the training 
which is to fit them ultimately for better work. It is only because 
serious-minded women have some great advantages over the 
generality of male students that this double strain of simultaneous 
earning and learning has not kept them far behind in the race. 
Women who are voluntary students in any art or profession have 
undoubtedly some great advantages over average male students. 
They have not been pressed into the work by conventional prejudice 
or family tradition. They have not the expensive and health- 
destroying habits learned by university men at college wines and 
in smoking saloons. They regard their work as a great privilege 
instead of a heavy task. In fact, they are necessarily in the state 
of mind of an enthusiastic lover of his profession. Any scholar- 
ships enabling women to carry on their students’ work without 
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the care of breadwinning at the same time will lessen the real 
causes of loss of health. The same good effect will be produced 
by enlightening the public, and gradually bringing home the 
truth to the somewhat darkened minds of parents. With the 
census returns before us we may see at once that a large number 
of Englishwomen must either remain unmarried and earn their 
own livings, or else emigrate to the New World. This fact must 
be recognised in its full significance before we can usefully reason 
about the wisest way of bringing up girls. Unless parents are 
prepared to send their girls abroad, they must furnish them with 
a good technical education such as will enable them to live 
independently. To count upon a girl being provided for by 
marriage, and to teach her nothing but the duties of a married 
woman, is about as foolish as it would be to count upon a boy 
becoming heir to a fortune and to teach him nothing but the 
duties of a landed gentleman. It is at least a comfort to know 
that, although all women without private fortunes must learn to 
earn their living, and a good proportion of them must actually 
use their knowledge and work, yet there is no occasion for the 
existence of the third sex, nor even for the startling change of 
the costume of women described by Dr. Richardson. We shall 
do well to take his warnings against overwork in good earnest 
and share them with our brothers. As to his prophecies of the 
Coming Race, they are more amusing than alarming. 


Euiza ORME. 
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A TALE IN TWO CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER I. 


MONSIEUR BLITZINI’S FIRST PERFORMANCE. 


HE season was at its height at the little town of Witherington, 

on the south coast of England; and the presence there of 
three German bands and of a troupe of Tyrolese zither-players 
might be taken as evidence that the season at Witherington was 
unusually brilliant. At the Pavilion on the Pier—and what self- 
respecting seaside resort is now without its Pier and Pavilion ?— 
companies of strolling performers followed one another in rapid 
succession, and with equal success. A wandering Variety Show 
had lingered for nearly a week, so attractive had been the latest 
war-song which the Only Macfarlane had bellowed lustily in 
response to three encores at every performance. The celebrated 
Campbell Comedy Company had given a round of the Legitimate 
Drama—an elastic term as Mr. Campbell understood it, for it 
allowed Miss Dora Dartmore (Mrs. Campbell) to appear as the 
heroines of the ‘ Lady of Lyons,’ ‘ East Lynne,’ ‘A Happy Pair,’ 
and ‘ The Little Detective.’ After a week of the Legitimate Drama 
the celebrated Campbell Comedy Company had departed, and the 
small boys of Witherington had torn down the vast pictorial 
posters in which Mr. Campbell was represented as shaking hands 
with David Garrick, while Shakespeare hovered above them, dis- 
tributing an impartial blessing. Now a new advertisement was 
to be read by those who were willing to pause before the hoardings 
scattered here and there throughout the town. This advertise- 


ment was peculiar enough to deserve reproduction here in 
full : 
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PAVILION HALL. 


SEANCE PRESTIGISPIRITISTE. 


BY 


MONSIEUR BLITZINI. 


This world-renowned artiste will visit Witherington and perform at 
the Pavilion Hall at 8 p.m. on the evenings of Friday and Saturday, 
August 13 and 14, 1886. 


IMPORTANT TO THOSE INTERESTED IN THE OCCULT! 
NO MAHATMAS OR ESOTERIC BAMBOOZLING!! 


READ A PLAIN TALE. 


Monsieur Blitzini, far-famed as a professor of the so-called Art of 
Magic, undertook, in the exercise of his calling, to expose the tricks and 
fallacies of the Spiritualists (including the Davenport Cabinet, the 
Light and Dark Séance, Materialisation, &c. &c.) This he did with 
ease ; but in the course of the experiments suggested by his researches, 
he, strange to relate, made the singular and startling discovery that 
there is, in very truth, a Sphere of Spirits or Genii with whom it is 
possible for the duly initiated to enter into converse; and, pushing his 
investigations still further, he became possessed of the extraordinary and 
wondrous powers which he will have the honour of exhibiting. l 

Monsieur Blitzini used to perform his Marvels of Magic by sleight of 
hand alone, the aid of profuse machinery being in his opinion contemp- 
tible. Still stranger wonders he now performs without any aid save 
that of the invisibles above alluded to. 


COME AND SEE. 


At the end of the performance Monsieur Blitzini will be happy to 
give a detailed account of his experiences and discoveries to any 
intelligent member of the audience desiring the same. 


MONSIEUR BLITZINI, 


PRESTIGISPIRITISTE, 


Pavition Hai, WiTHERINGTON, Aucust 13 & 14, at EIGHT PRECISELY. 
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One of these alluring advertisements was affixed to the wall 
of the Pier Pavilion, but it did not attract as much attention 
during the afternoon preceding Monsieur Blitzini’s promised first 
performance as it deserved, for a band was playing in the middle 
of the Pavilion, and at the end of the Pier the noted Man Otter 
and his seven sons and daughters were giving their astonishing 
Aquatic Entertainment. 

Monsieur Blitzini’s advertisement had, however, considerable 
interest for two men lounging along the pier—-two men whom a 
boy would have called elderly, and whom an old man would have 
declared young. They were Steele Wyoming, an American, and 
Cecil Cameron, an Englishman. They paused before the placard 
and read it silently and with profound absorption. A smile or 
two flitted across the Englishman’s face during the perusal, but 
the humorous gloom of the American deepened. 

‘Cecil,’ said the latter solemnly, ‘this is tall talk, but I 
like it.’ 

‘Steele,’ replied his friend, ‘I think it is more fun than a 

barrel of monkeys.’ 

‘It is very strange,’ Wyoming remarked, with the air of a 
person making a serious confidence to himself, ‘how well he can 
talk American. Much better than I do, in fact.’ 

‘I had the advantage of studying it as a foreign language,’ 
Cameron retorted with equal gravity. 

‘Perhaps that may be the true explanation,’ said the American. 
‘ Now what about this hanky man?’ 

‘I think he’s just lovely,’ interrupted the Englishman. ‘The 
Esoteric touch is good, and so is the “ so-called Art of Magic.”’ 

‘The contempt for “the use of profuse machinery” is quite 
Machiavellian. Altogether he seems to have got hold of an idea 
both new and good. We’ve had over and over again the converted 
and unconverted and re-re-re-converted Spiritualist, but to happen 
on a new kind of spirits while you were engaged in exposing the 
bogus one is a good act.’ 

‘It’s not half bad,’ Cameron added, ‘and I’m really grateful to 
him for saying nothing about that detestable rubbish Thought- 
Reading. It would have been so easy for him to ring in the old 
Second-Sight business and to call it Thought-Reading by Spirits 
of the n™ Sphere.’ 

‘ Blitzini has a soul above that.’ 

‘We're going to see him?’ asked Cameron. 

Wyoming stared at him silently fora few seconds, and then 
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said, * Why persist in asking foolish questions?~ As if any two 
members of the Rosicrucian Brotherhood could be anywhere and 
see an ad. of a fakir’s show and keep away.’ 

‘ That’s so,’ said the Englishman, as they walked away. 

Before they reached the end of the pier Cameron paused 
suddenly, and grasped his companion’s arm and said, ‘I’ve an 
idea !’ 

‘Then I would suggest that you freeze to it,’ remarked 
Wyoming, pleasantly. 

‘Sir,’ replied Cameron, ‘to speak your benighted tongue—I 
have no use for you. Yet I will relent and tell you my idea,’ 

‘ Fire away !’ 

‘I will be brief. This Blitzini used to be a conjurer, but now 
he pretends that he is a conjurer no more, as the newly discovered 
spirits work all his tricks for him. This, naturally, is all jimmy, 
and be does his little deceptions just like any other conjurer, of 
course.’ 

‘ Of course,’ Wyoming said, as Cameron drew breath. 

‘Now this is my idea. Suppose that there are really spirits 
of the n™ sphere, and suppose that they are of a sensitive nature 
and do not like to be spoken of lightly ——’ 

‘The Huffy Spook,’ commented Wyoming gravely, ‘ isn’t a bad 
notion.’ 

‘Spook, for all it is German, is a blessed word,’ said Cameron ; 
‘it is so much more expressive than ghost or spectre. But you 
do not yet catch on. Just imagine those spirits reading this adver- 
tisement and seeing themselves billed to perform out of their proper 
sphere. It seems to me that this placard is calculated to hold them 
up to ridicule and contempt among the spirits of other spheres.’ 

‘I see,’ Wyoming interrupted, ‘and I think they would be 
ustified in getting mad.’ 

‘And wouldn’t they be likely to go for that magician,’ asked 
Cameron, ‘and have some fun with him ?’ 

‘It would be a cold day for the unlucky fakir,’ assented 
Wyoming. 

‘I don’t like to think what might happen,’ the Englishman 
continued. 

The American smiled solemnly and said, ‘ Well, with a be- 
wildered and baffled conjurer and a lot of angry spooks lying 
around loose with their dander up, almost anything might happen. 
And, if anything should happen, why, as Artemus Ward says, it 
would be money in that man’s pocket if he had never been born.’ 
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‘Fancy, now,’ said Cameron, ‘ what if this should oceur to- 
night. He is to give his show for two evenings only. Do you 
know what to-day is?’ 

‘ Friday.’ 

‘ Hangman’s day, you know,’ Cameron continued eagerly, ‘ and 
it’s the thirteenth of the month.’ 

‘ That’s a curiously unlucky combination, isn’t it?’ the Ame- 
rican asked. ‘I’ve had a baker’s dozen of misfortunes happen 
to me on a Friday when it was a thirteenth. I guess we had 
better go to-night—perhaps something will happen.’ 

‘Meanwhile,’ said the Englishman, as they walked from the 
Pier upon the Esplanade, ‘ we must dine. I want a square meal to 
give me strength to seethe show. It’s hot and dusty, so let’s take 
a fly to the hotel—let’s be hauled mealers, as you Americans say.’ 

‘It is wonderful, Wyoming remarked, as he beckoned to a 
cabman, ‘ quite wonderful how well he speaks American.’ 

‘I learnt it,’ replied Cameron, with amazing effrontery, ‘from 
Henry James’s novels.’ 


After their dinner the two friends lighted their cigarettes and 
strolled slowly along the Esplanade to the Pier. When they 
reached the Pavilion they found a stream of spectators trickling 
into the hall where Monsieur Blitzini was to perform, At the 
suggestion of the American they tossed half-a-crown to see who 
should pay for the tickets. Wyoming lost, and he selected seats 
in the front row. 

The hall was about half full when they entered it, and a few 
betarded stragglers came in while the pianist was playing the 
overture. 

‘I know this hall very well,’ said Cameron, as they sat down ; 
‘I acted here last year in private theatricals. It has one dis- 
advantage, there is no stage-door. We had to come in at the main 
entrance just as we did to-night, and walk through the auditorium 
to that door over there on the right, which leads to the stage and 
to the two dressing-rooms alongside of it. We gave a comic 
opera, and we were very cramped for space.’ 

‘I guess there will be room enough for the spooks to put in 
their fine work,’ Wyoming answered, intensifying his American- 
isms as he was wont to do for the benefit of his English friend. 

‘Guess, spook, fine work. I'll get ’em all three all ready,’ said 
Cameron, quoting Sir Andrew Aguecheek. ‘ Yours is a great 
language, though, as I remarked before, you do draw on the German.’ 

M2 
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‘I wonder what may be Monsieur Blitzini’s native tongue ?’ 
asked Wyoming. 

‘ Monsieur is French,’ answered Cameron, ‘ Blitz is German, 
and ini is Italian——’ 

‘Then he is either an Irishman or a Russian,’ the American 
declared with an air of profound wisdom. 

‘ His programme is in French,’ Cameron remarked as he 
bought one from the attendant ; ‘ at least it is in what purports to 
be French.’ 

‘It’s a little short, isn’t it?’ the American queried ; ‘seven 
tricks in the first part and six in the second.’ 

‘ Total, thirteen again !’ cried the Englishman. 

At this moment the musician left off playing, and the curtain 
rose revealing a stage almost bare. There was an ordinary drawing- 
room table in the centre, and at the sides there were two smaller 
tables with glass tops ; at the back there was a tall cone, like an 
extinguisher, except that it was quite seven feet high. Three or 
four of the footlights in the middle had been removed, and an 
inclined plane led from the stage about half-way down the centre 
of the hall. It was next to this ‘run-down,’ as it is technically 
called, that Cameron and Wyoming had taken their seats. 

A few seconds after the curtain rose, Monsieur Blitzini ap— 
peared at the right of the stage, and advancing to the centre he 
bowed to the audience. He was a man of less than forty. He was 
tall and slight, with a little stoop of the head. He had thick dark 
hair, already grizzled. He had a youngish face, but it was heavily 
wrinkled. Heavy eyebrows arched over eyes which were his 
chief personal peculiarity ; they were grey with a streak of red in 
the iris. His hands were fine and delicate, but there was a feline 
suggestion in their movements. The ease of his manner was not 
artificial, but it might fairly be called excessive. 

‘Ladies and gentlemen,’ he said, as he surveyed the audience 
calmly, ‘I hope to have the pleasure this evening of entertaining 
you with the sight of strange wonders. What I shall perform 
before you is so unlike the ordinary performance of the ordinary 
conjurer that without seeming boastful it would be impossible for 
me to expatiate on the extraordinary novelty of my programme, 
were it not that I cannot claim for myself any credit for the 
marvels which will be accomplished this evening. Allthat I have 
done is to discover the Spirits of the Silent Sphere and to induce 
them to lend us their aid for the working of many wonders. If, 
therefore, what you may see here to-night pleases you, it is these 
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Spirits whom you must thank, not me. I am only a humble 
instrument in their hands, and they are the real authors of all the 
startling novelties which I hope to be able to exhibit before you 
this evening. I have to beg that you will bear thisin mind. I 
use neither apparatus nor sleight-of-hand, nor do I rely in any 
way on my own dexterity or ingenuity. All that I do is to serve 
as the medium whereby these Spirits work wonders, closely akin 
to those which the Egyptian magicians wrought before Pharaoh— 
perhaps by the same means.’ 

As Monsieur Blitzini finished this very irregular speech, almost 
exactly the opposite of that ordinarily spoken by the professional 
conjurer, Cameron and Wyoming looked at each other in blank 
surprise. 

‘ This is pretty steep, isn’t it?’ asked the American. 

‘It is that,’ the Englishman answered; ‘and I think it is 
about the coolest thing I ever heard. Just look over the pro- 
gramme, and you can recognise every trick on it, in spite of 
the fancy French names.’ 

‘Le Bouquet d'Iris, said Wyoming, ‘ that’s the growth of 
flowers, I suppose, and La Pluie de Danaé is the shower of money, 
of course. But what is Le Tirewr des Cartes?’ 

‘It’s bad French for the rising cards, I'll be bound,’ Cameron 
answered. ‘ And the others are all as familiar as these.’ 

‘You think, then, that he is hiding the old-fashioned tricks 
under newfangled names, and that he is merely an ordinary 
conjurer, who has chosen to give variety to his show by alleging 
that familiar spirits come from the vasty deep to do his 
bidding ?’ 

‘ Precisely so.’ 

‘It’s a dodge worthy of Barnum at his best or Sarah Bernhardt,’ 
said the American, enthusiastically. 

While the two friends were exchanging impressions Monsieur 
Blitzini had retired up the stage, as though to see that everything 
was in order. From the centre table he had taken up his 
wand, With this in his right hand he advanced again to the 
footlights. 

‘I beg you will pardon this delay of a moment only, but you 
must observe that I have dispensed with an assistant, and that I 
shall not leave the stage during the performance. I shall remain 
before you the whole evening, except during the brief intermission 
between the two parts of the entertainment, and I shall have no 
assistance whatever—save the unseen hands of the Silent Spirits.’ 
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As he paused for a moment, Cameron said to Wyoming : 

‘He has a curious accent, hasn’t he? It might be foreign— 
Dutch or Russian—and it might be English.’ 

‘He’s not an American,’ replied Wyoming; ‘I feel sure of 
that.’ 

‘I shall have the pleasure of beginning my entertainment,’ 
Monsieur Hlitzini continued, ‘with the strange marvel which I 
have called Les Fleurs d’Iris. I have here a flowerpot filled with 
garden mould, and I take six seeds from this package, and , 
Here he interrupted himself and glanced with apparent surprise 
at the right lappel of his coat. ‘I beg your pardon, but I see [ 
have presented myself before you without the flower which ought 
to adorn my buttonhole. Now, I agree with a friend of mine 
who said he would rather wear a flower without a dress-coat than 
a dress-coat without a flower. Fortunately the omission is easily 
rectified. I take one of these seeds and I place it in my button- 
hole ; I beg that the attendant spirits shall cause it to grow at 
once into a flower; I raise my wand in the air; 1 apply it to the 
buttonhole ; and you see ‘ 

Monsieur Blitzini suited the action to the word, and the 
spectators did see. The seed in the buttonhole grew at once toa 
large sunflower which spread over the lappel of his coat. Then 
suddenly its outer circle began to revolve and to crackle, while 
from the centre there shot out, with a sharp report, a long jet of 
flame. The sunflower had changed to a small Catherine wheel, 
which spun round, banging, and blazing, and whizzing, and 
crackling until it had spent its short-lived fury. Monsieur 
Blitzini stood motionless in the centre of the stage, not lifting a 
finger to save his beard, which was getting singed, as the King 
of Spain’s was by Drake. A look of surprise came into his grey 
eyes, and their red pupils glowed above the more material fire- 
works. At last the spinning wheel of fire gave a final blaze and a 
sudden bang, and died out and disappeared. 

‘I say,’ said Cameron, ‘ this is something like a trick.’ 

‘As you justly observe,’ Wyoming returned, ‘it grows in- 
teresting. Who would have thought that the old flower trick 
had so much flame in it?’ 

‘A man must know his Shakespeare to talk with you,’ Cameron 
answered. 

‘You see I’m an American, Wyoming replied, ‘ and it is meat 
and drink to us to quote Shakespeare, even when we see a con- 
jurer bound upon a wheel of fire, like King Lear. Did you notice 
that Blitzini seems quite as much surprised as we are?’ 
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‘He bears the ordeal by fire very bravely,’ Cameron assented, 
‘but I confess that I don’t exactly understand this.’ 

Meanwhile the spectators had been tumultuous in their 
applause of this truly brilliant trick. Monsieur Blitzini stood 
silent in the centre of the stage, bowing his acknowledgments, 
without a trace of the flower or of the fire which had followed it 
in the lappel of his coat. His black doeskin coat was immacu- 
late. There was a flickering smile on his lips, and it seemed as 
though it was only by a strong effort that he was able to keep the 
wand in his hand from trembling. As the applause died away he 
roused himself, and, taking up the flowerpot, he descended the 
run-down and stood among the audience. Here he finished the 
trick in more conventional fashion. He borrowed a hat and held 
it over the flowerpot, and asked a lady to place her hands on 
the hat, and then removed the hat to reveal a beautiful bouquet 
of hothouse flowers standing upright in the earth of the pot. 
He presented the bouquet to the lady gracefully, and then re- 
turned to the stage to bow again. 

It was with a lighter heart, evidently, that he began the 
second trick on the programme, where it figured as La Montre 
Indestructible. Under this title Monsieur Blitzini began to 
perform the familiar feat with a borrowed watch, which is first 
proved to be a repeater with the eccentric faculty of striking any 
hour that the owner may choose, and is then smashed to frag- 
ments in a mighty mortar. In the beginning of this trick, while 
the performer was among the audience, all went well; but at the 
end, when he returned to the stage and wrapped the shattered 
fragments in a sheet of paper, this sheet of paper suddenly dis- 
appeared, and the wheels and springs fell scattered on the stage. 
Wyoming noticed a curious and enigmatic expression in the con- 
jurer’s face as he stooped to gather up the broken bits. Monsieur 
Blitzini took another sheet of paper; and again it vanished from 
his fingers and again the fragments of the watch fell on the 
stage. Collecting them once more and taking a third sheet of 
paper, Monsieur Blitzini stepped out upon the run-down, and 
this time he was successful in making a parcel. He gave this 
parcel to the owner of the watch and asked him to open it, 
whereupon the timepiece was found intact. 

‘I shall now have the honour of showing you,’ said Monsieur 
Blitzini, as he again took up his position in the centre of the stage, 
‘if the assistance I count upon from the Spirits of the Silent 
Sphere is vouchsafed to me, the wondrous experiment which I 
have called L’ Ecole de Cuisine tenue par Belialides.’ 
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‘His French accent is good,’ Cameron remarked. 

‘But he isn’t easy in his mind,’ answered Wyoming, who kept 
his eyes fixed on the face of the magician. 

‘I shall now,’ continued Monsieur Blitzini, ‘ venture to tax your 
good-nature again by requesting the loan of a hat.’ As he came 
down from the stage his eye caught that of Wyoming, to whose 
questioning look he returned a glance of reassurance. Cameron 
and his friend had seen already that the performer had recognised 
them as experts in the art; and they were conscious that, as is 
the custom of conjurers, he was playing at them. Wyoming held 
up his hat, and the magician smilingly took it from him and 
returned to the stage. 

L’Ecole de Cuisine tenue par Belialides was soon seen to be a 
variation on the familiar trick of the omelette cooked in the 
hat over the flame of a candle—the trick over which Robert- 
Houdin, in his ’prentice days, burnt his fingers and the borrowed 
hat. Monsieur Blitzini broke an egg into Wyoming’s hat, 
whereat the young ladies in the audience giggled convulsively. 
He added butter and salt and pepper, and he stirred these to- 
gether furiously with a long-handled spoon—such as a man should 
have when he sups with the devil. Then he held the hat over a 
candle, and a sudden smoke arose, and a fragrant odour was 
wafted across the footlights. It was clearly evident that the 
trick had been accomplished. Monsieur Blitzini laid the hat 
on the stage just in front of the run-down, and was about to 
put his hand into it to withdraw the omelette, chatting plea- 
santly the while and making many small jokes about his own 
culinary facilities, when he happened to cast his eyes into the 
hat. Instantly he withdrew his hand, and started back in undis- 
guised astonishment commingled with terror. The head of a 
large snake protruded from the hat, and extended itself threaten- 
ingly. With a sinuous movement it thrust itself forward from 
the hat and started toward the spectators. It was a huge 
boa-constrictor, apparently, and in girth it was almost equal to 
the hat from which it was proceeding. The magician stood stock- 
still on one side, staring at the serpent as though fascinated ; 
only a tremor in his knees betrayed his fear. The head of the 
great snake crossed the two yards or more of the space between 
the hat and the footlights, and still the body continued to emerge 
from the hat. At last it arrived at the run-down, and with a 
slight effort it raised itself and started to cross this little bridge 
to reach the audience. There was a sudden movement of alarm 
among the spectators, most: of whom thought that the appearance 
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of the serpent was part of the trick, and were yet frightened by 
the fearful reality; but this alarm was allayed when the head of 
the snake, as it entered on the run-down and passed the line of 
the footlights, suddenly vanished. The tortuous body could be 
seen still rising from the hat and pressing forward only to become 
invisible as it left the stage. It was some seconds after the head 
had disappeared before the tail of the snake left the hat, but 
soon it followed the headless body, which continued to move 
toward the spectators and which was steadily disappearing as it 
left the stage. The tail advanced nearer the line of the footlights 
until only a yard of the snake’s length was to be seen; then 
only half a yard was visible; at last the final few inches, thin and 
tapering, passed across the diminishing distance, until, w ith a 
sinister vibration, the tip of the tail waved itself upon the run- 
down and into invisible space. 

Cameron and Wyoming looked at each other for a moment, 
and then turned again to watch Monsieur Blitzini, from whom 
they had hardly taken their eyes during the brief minute of the 
huge serpent’s existence. They saw him give one gasp before 
he recovered himself sufficiently to take the abundant applause 
which followed an effect as novel and as surprising and as inex- 
plicable as this. He snatched up the hat from the floor, and 
rushed upon the run-down. Then he paused and drew a long 
breath. In a moment he had turned out upon a plate, with 
which he had previously provided one of the spectators, the 
smoking omelette of which the appetising odours had been per- 
ceived before the appearing of the snake, and he had returned 
the hat unimpaired to Wyoming. 

* He works neatly,’ said Cameron. 

‘But he is powerful scared,’ Wyoming answered. ‘ These new 
variations on the old tricks surprise him as much as they do us.’ 

‘Perhaps our joke is coming true—the spirits have taken 
umbrage at his unauthorised use of their names, and they are 
playing tricks on him.’ 

‘Do you think that his familiar spook has gone back on him ?’ 
asked Wyoming. 

‘What else can I think?’ returned Cameron. ‘The Huffy 
Spook theory is the only tenable one.’ 

‘It will serve as a working hypothesis at least,’ Wyoming 
assented. ‘ But why is it that all goes well while he is down here 
among the audience, and that everything goes wrong when he is 
up there on the stage? Have you noticed it ?’ 

‘Yes,’ Cameron answered, ‘I see it, and it is queer,’ 
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Of the next two items on the programme there is no need to 
speak in detail. The tricks were commonplace enough in them- 
selves, but they proved to be quite uncommon in their execution. 
There was nothing as surprising or as startling as the serpent 
which rose from the hat and disappeared by inches with a sharp 
line as though it had been cut off with a knife, but they were 
astonishing enough. 

Wyoming kept close watch of the magician’s face, and he 
noted all his movements; and he saw that Monsieur Blitzini, in 
so far as possible, kept among the spectators, and away from the 
stage. He was confirmed in his idea that it was only on the 
further side of the footlights that the indignant spirits were able 
to take advantage of the conjurer’s weakness. Monsieur Blitzini 
had fall control of his resources so long as he was in the midst of 
the audience, and both tricks went well enough until the exigen- 
cies of the performance forced the magician to return to the 
stage. 

And so it was with the sixth trick on the programme, which 
was called Le Tireur des Cartes, but which Wyoming and 
Cameron soon recognised as the familiar illusion known as the 
Rising Cards, and justly popular among all modern magicians, as 
it is almost the only card-trick which is showy enough for a 
large hall. 

Monsieur Blitzini took a pack of cards in his hand, came 
down among the audience, and performed a series of most inge- 
nious sleights. He passed cards into a man’s pocket, and he 
drew cards from a lady’s fan. He gave one spectator a black 
card to hold, and then touched it with his wand, and, lo! it was a 
red card. He bade another spectator think of a card, and he then 
asked him if he would prefer to find it at the top or the bottom 
of the pack, and when the spectator chose the top, he turned over 
the uppermost card and it was the one thought of. At last he 
asked six different persons in different parts of the hall to draw 
cards and return them to the pack, which, when this had been 
done, was thoroughly shuffled. 

Monsieur Blitzini went back to the stage and placed the pack 
in a glass goblet, and with this in his hand he advanced toward 
the footlights. Turning to the spectator who had drawn the 
first of the six cards, he said, ‘ Will you, please, ask your card to 
rise from the pack ?’ 

Before the spectator could make this request, a card jumped 
from the pack, flew to the side of the stage, and fixed itself to 
the scene. . 
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Monsieur Blitzini’s voice quavered as he asked, ‘Is that your 
card, sir?’ 

‘No,’ was the uncompromising answer. 

A second card rose from the pack, skimmed through the air, 
and fastened itself on the scene on the other side of the stage. 

‘Is that your card ?’ asked Monsieur Blitzini, doubtfully. 

‘No,’ answered the spectajor again. 

A third card, a fourth, and a fifth rose from the pack in rapid 
succession, danced about the stage, and affixed themselves here 
and there on the scenery. They were followed by a dozen 
more, which rose in a bunch, flew separately through the air, and 
attached themselves to every salient object on the stage. 

‘Do you see your card, sir?’ Monsieur Blitzini inquired again 
with an obvious uneasiness in his tone. 

And again the spectator answered— 

‘No.’ 

Monsieur Blitzini had come near the footlights to ask this 
last question, and he now stepped out upon the run-down with 
the glass containing the remaining cards in his right hand. 

‘What was your card?’ he asked with a disheartened smile. 

‘ The king of diamonds,’ the spectator replied ; and as he spoke 
the king of diamonds rose from the pack and bowed gracefully. 

The spell of ill luck was broken, and the five other cards 
rose in turn from the pack. Monsieur Blitzini was again able 
to bow acknowledgments to the round of applause which always 
greets this favourite feat when it is properly performed. Wyom- 
ing, who was a close observer—he was an excellent poker-player— 
noticed that, although the magician’s lips smiled, his eyes did not. 

The final number of the first part of the programme purported to 
be La Pluie de Danaé, which Wyoming and Cameron had guessed 
to be a fantastic title for the familiar and effective trick generally 
known as the Shower of Money. In this surmise they were right. 
With admirable dexterity Monsieur Blitzini seemed to catch 
sovereigns out of the circumambient air; he found them in the 
bonnets of the ladies and in the beards of the men; he discovered 
them here, there, and everywhere; he borrowed a hat, and he 
threw into it enough gold apparently to suffice to fill it to the 
brim. He gave a pretty touch to the trick by making an ever- 
increasing arc of gold pieces stretch from one hand to the other, 
and then from one hand into the hat—‘like a bar-tender mixing 
drinks and pouring a cocktail from a glass in his right hand to a 
glass in his left,’ as Wyoming described it. 

While performing this ingenious variation on an old trick, 
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Monsieur Blitzini backed slowly up the run-down, with the shower 
of gold apparently increasing in volume. From a hasty glance 
he cast behind him, Cameron and Wyoming guessed that he 
meant to carry the trick right back to the extreme limit of the 
shallow stage. Suddenly something happened which delighted 
the rest of the spectators, although it caused the two friends a 
painful surprise. : 

Monsieur Blitzini had scarcely more than set his foot on the 
stage, with the shower of gold still falling, when the sovereigns 
disappeared, and in their place appeared a host of short stout 
cudgels, which began to descend in a rain of pelting blows on the 
conjurer’s back and shoulders and arms. This spectacle of a man 
taken at a physical disadvantage caused the audience the greatest 
possible delight. Even the more knowing ones, who felt sure 
that it was part of the trick, applauded the scared look and 
pained expression which crossed Monsieur Blitzini’s face, and 
which they accepted as the perfection of acting. 

‘The spooks are playing pretty low down on the wonder- 
worker, it seems to me,’ said Wyoming compassionately. 

‘A stuffed club is no joke,’ Cameron answered. 

Monsieur Blitzini’s weird face had undergone many changes 
of expression since the sudden transmutation of the precious 
metal to dull wood. Amazement, pain, terror, and despair 
chased each other across his features. Unable at last to bear 
the unexpected visitation any longer, the magician fled headlong 
to the run-down. As he crossed the line of the footlights, the 
shower of bludgeons vanished utterly, and an are of sovereigns 
began again, falling from his hand to the hat. He closed 
this into the hat, showed that the hat was absolutely empty, and 
then returned it to its owner as swiftly as he could. 

He stood before the spectators perturbed and panting, and 
he bowed again and again before the plaudits of the audience, 
getting his breath back in the brief respite to announce that 
this concluded the first part cf the entertainment, and that 
there would be an intermission of ten minutes. With another 
salutation he withdrew, returning to the stage, and walking off 
hastily to the right. 

‘Well,’ said Wyoming, as the magician disappeared from 
view, ‘ what do you think now ?’ 

‘I don’t know what to think, as I said before. It’s a very 
picturesque performance, I take it, all round.’ 

‘I think I’ve found out the secret.’ 

‘Stand and deliver,’ said Cameron. 
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‘Assuming that these disturbances are caused by exasperated 
spirits, as we are justified in doing——’ 

‘Of course we are,’ interrupted Cameron ; ‘you and I know 
modern magic from Alfred to Omaka, and we know that these 
little effects are quite beyond this man’s power to control.’ 

‘Assuming this, I say,’ Wyoming continued, ‘we have to 
discover why it is that Monsieur Blitzini meets with no misadven- 
tures except when he is on the stage. Now I have a theory. 
The front of the stage is circular, and it is only behind the are 
of the footlights that the spirits torment him. It has struck me 
that perhaps there has been a reversal of the sacred circle of fire 
within which the sorcerer who evoked spirits was safe from their 
assaults.’ 

‘A circle such as Benvenuto Cellini drew about him when he 
spent a lively night with the spooks in the Coliseum at Rome— 
is that what you mean ?’ 

‘Precisely,’ answered Wyoming. ‘He was safe within the 
mystic ring of flame because the spirits were without and could 
not break in. But Blitzini is at the mercy of the spirits confined 
within the flaming segment of the footlights, and he is only free 
from torment and torture when he breaks out.’ 

‘I shouldn’t wonder if you were right,’ Cameron remarked, 
after a moment's thought. ‘ Your theory that he is the slave of 
the lamps and of the ring at least explains the phenomenon, 
which is otherwise almost inexplicable.’ 

During the performance of the second part of Monsieur 
Blitzini’s programme the two friends had many opportunities of 
verifying the hypothesis, and they found that it was in accord 
with the facts. One of the tricks was performed wholly among 
the spectators without the return of the magician to the stage, 
and in this Monsieur Blitzini was perfectly successful and no 
untoward incident marked its performance. But the very next 
illusion, called La Boisson de Tantale, required the constant 
presence of the conjurer on the stage, where he operated an 
exchange of two liquors, filling two decanters placed at opposite 
extremities of the footlights ; and although the ignorant spectators 
saw nothing at all unusual in the substitution of a cone of blue 
fire for a bottle of brandy, Wyoming and Cameron knew that the 
mocking spirits were again taking a freakish revenge on the 
froward magician who had dared to use their names without ask- 
ing their permission. In another trick which appeared on the 
bills as Les Drapeaux de ’ Univers, and which required the con- 
jurer to produce mysteriously a bundle of the flags of all nations, 
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the spirits again gained the upper hand and changed the pretty 
silken emblems into a stiff cactus, the sharp branches of which 
bristled with thorns. In desperation Monsieur Blitzini crossed 
the line of the footlights, his face white with apprehension, but a 
glance of rigid determination still gleaming from his eye; no 
sooner had he stepped out upon the run-down than the green 
cactus gave way to a sheaf of Italian flags. In yet another illu- 
sion, the next to the last, entitled Un Duel aux Cartes, a card 
chosen by one of the audience was to be caught on the point 
of a sword when the spectator threw the pack in the air. The 
preliminary flourishes of the trick performed amid the audience 
were accomplished without let or hindrance, but when Monsieur 
Blitzini took up his position in the centre of the stage with the 
naked sword in his right hand, and when the spectator threw the 
cards toward him, the blade changed suddenly into a revolver, 
and the pack was riddled by six bullets discharged by the 
magician involuntarily, and as though in obedience to a will 
stronger than his own. 

‘That is pretty good; I wonder what he will do next,’ said 
Cameron, quoting the charming tale of the parrot and the 
exploded ship. 

‘If he has as much sense as I give him credit for,’ replied 
Wyoming, ‘he will crawl along to the last trick like a streak of 
greased lightning.’ 

Cameron referred to his programme, ‘ Le Mage Invisiblique is 
the last: trick.’ 

‘ Invisiblique is good,’ Wyoming remarked. ‘I’d like to 
know what it means.’ 

‘I take it to imply either that the mage—that is Monsieur 
Blitzini himself, of course—becomes invisible, or that he has his 
eyes blindfolded so that he cannot see. We've paid our money, 
and he will take his choice.’ 

‘I have been wondering what he means to do with that tall 
cone there at the back. He must use it in this trick somehow,’ 
Wyoming said ; ‘it looks like a huge extinguisher, doesn’t it ?—- 
fit to put out the candles of Giant Blunderbore.’ 

As the American spoke, Monsieur Blitzini brought the cone 
forward and placed it by the side of one of the light little round 
tables, of which there were two, one at the right and one at the left 
of the stage. To the sharp eyes of the two friends it was evident 
that the magician’s nerves were unstrung, and that he was in great 
haste to get to the end of his labours. He darted now and again 
suspicious glances behind him, as though in trepidation and 
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bodily fear. When he began to speak his voice was flurried and 
broken. 

‘Time runs short,’ said Monsieur Blitzini, facing the audience, 
‘and I am now approaching the conclusion of my entertainment. 
I do not like to tax the kindness, or to impose on the patience of 
my friends, the Spirits of the Silent Sphere ’—and here he shud- 
dered slightly—‘ by whose aid I have been enabled to work the 
wonders you have beheld this evening. I shall have the honour 
of concluding my entertainment by exhibiting before you the 
strange feat which I have called the Maye Invisiblique. For this 
I need the assistance of two gentlemen from the audience, if they 
will kindly grant me their help.’ 

Monsieur Blitzini’s eyes, which had been wandering fitfully 
during the delivery of this speech, now fell on Wyoming and 
Cameron, who waited for no further invitation, but sprang up the 
run-down and stood on the stage by his side. 

‘Thank you,’ continued Monsieur Blitzini, bowing. Wyoming 
thought he detected a fleeting expression of relief on the con- 
jurer’s face, as though he was glad to have some one near him to 
come to his aid in case of need. 

‘The beginning of this experiment is very simple ; it is only 
the end which is strangely startling and inexpressibly surprising. 
I put a pack of cards on the centre table here. Then I stand on 
this little table with a glass top and I ask these gentlemen to 
cover me over with this extinguisher, in order that I may be 
wholly unable to see what may take place on the stage. Then 
one gentleman will count thirty seconds, while the other 
gentleman takes a card from the pack, looks at it, shows it to you, 
and returns it. At the end of the half-minute both gentlemen 
lift the tall cone and release me from my solitary confinement in 
this dark cell. Then I will declare the card which the gentleman 
drew. First I ask the two gentlemen to examine this little 
table.’ 

The two friends looked at it carefully. It was very simple in 
construction; it had three light steel legs, and it had a top of 
thick plate glass. They declared themselves quite satisfied. 

Monsieur Blitzini turned to the extinguisher, and as he stcod 
beside it he was at least eighteen inches less in height than it 
was. 

‘ Please examine this also,’ he said, tapping it with his finger. 
‘You will see that it is very light, that it is made of several 
thicknesses of tough paper, and that there are no holes in it 
through which I can see.’ 
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Wyoming lifted the cone up and held it against the light, and 
he saw no holes in it. Then he and Cameron scrutinised the 
external surface thoroughly. At last they declared themselves 
satisfied again. 

‘Very well,’ said Monsieur Blitzini; ‘then we will proceed at 
once. You understand what is to be done? Iam to be covered 
for exactly thirty seconds, during which time one of you is to 
take a card from the pack, show it to the audience, and return 
it, leaving the pack in exactly its original position.’ 

The two friends told him that they understood what was 
required of them. 

‘Then here goes,’ said Monsieur Blitzini, and although he 
was obviously trying to keep his voice steady, there was a distinct 
tremor init. Placing both hands on the little table, he sprang 
upon it and stood erect. Wyoming and Cameron mounted on 
chairs, one on his right and one on his left ; they raised the huge 
cone from the floor and slowly lowered it over him. It rested 
lightly on the rim of the little table. 

Wyoming drew out his watch and began counting the seconds. 
Cameron stepped down from his chair, crossed to the large table 
in the centre of the stage, selected a card from the pack, glanced 
at it, showed it, returned it, and replaced the pack as it was. 
Then he walked back and mounted his chair again. Wyoming 
had stood motionless, with his eyes on the dial and his ears 
strained to catch the slightest sound. 

At last he returned his watch to his pocket, saying, ‘ Time’s 
up!’ 

“ Then he and Cameron, amid a dead silence in the hall, seized 
the extinguisher and lifted it slowly. As it rose in the air, they 
heard a sudden murmur of astonishment among the audience. 
In another second, as they lowered the light paper cone .to the 
stage, they saw the cause of this. The little table whereon 
Monsieur Blitzini had stood was empty. The magician had va- 
nished; he had gone without a sign or a sound; it was as though 
he had melted into air. 

Wyoming and Cameron examined the extinguisher, but it was 
no heavier than it had been, nor was the little table in any way 
altered. The spectators clapped and shouted with delight at this 
most original trick. The two friends looked at each other in 
surprise. After exchanging puzzled glances, they stepped down 
from the chairs on which they had been standing, and again exa- 
mined the little table and the cone. But they found no clue to 
the disappearance of the magician, 
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Then there arose from the body of the hall a loud cry for the 
conjurer to appear. It was a hearty and genuine call such as few 
of the strolling actors who had starred at the Pavilion had ever 
been honoured with. 

‘Fetch him out,’ said Wyoming to Cameron ; ‘ you: know the 
topography of the place.’ 

Cameron crossed at once to the two dressing-rooms on the 
right of the stage, whence Monsieur Blitzini had issued at the 
beginning of the performance. Wyoming heard him knocking, 
and then opening a door. He said a few words to the impatient 
spectators, suggesting that they should give Monsieur Blitzini 
breathing time after his extraordinary exertions. 

The audience took this in good part. There was a cessation 
of the loud shouts and tumultuous applause. Then in a minute 
Cameron came back, looking flushed and scared. 

‘He’s not there,’ he whispered to Wyoming. 

‘Then where is he?’ asked the American, startled and with 
a sinking heart. 

‘I don’t know. I’ve searched the stage and the two dressing- 
rooms and the short passages, and I’m sure he is not here.’ 

‘How could he get out? You told me there was no stage- 
door.’ 

‘And there is no space under the stage where he could hide. 
I do not understand it at all, Perhaps your spooks——’ 

But here Cameron was interrupted by impatient cries from 
the audience, who wanted to see the conjurer. 

Wyoming stepped forward to the centre of the stage, and 
made a neat little speech to the spectators, in the course of 
which he said that Monsieur Blitzini had evidently determined 
that his last trick should be a complete success and a total sur- 
prise, and that to this end he had chosen to vanish. He concluded 
by expressing his belief that they all appreciated the remarkable 
skill and address that Monsieur Blitzini had revealed that 
evening. 

The audience gave Wyoming a round of applause, and broke 
up in high good-humour. 

The two friends returned to their hotel, musing much and 
saying little. 

‘Do you understand the deep damnation of his taking off?’ 
asked Wyoming, as they parted for the night. 

‘Not the least bit. Do you?’ 
‘No.’ 
VOL. IX. NO. L. 
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At breakfast the next morning Cameron passed the Wither- 
ington Daily Times across the table to Wyoming, and asked 
him to read the final paragraph of the local reporter’s account of 
the strange events of the preceding evening. 

‘Whether Mons. Blitzini, so this paragraph began, ‘ derives 
his extraordinary command over légerdemain, as our lively neigh- 
bours call it, from the abnormal sources set forth in his advertise- 
ment, or no, is a philosophical conundrum upon which we need 
not enter now. Credat Judeus Apella. But besides his being 
a juggler of no mean proficiency, he is undoubtedly a humourist 
of the first water. Trick after trick was transmogrified in the 
most whimsical and facetious fashion, and the admirable facial 
powers which Mons. Blitzini exhibited in depicting emotions of 
surprise and consternation, contributed not a little to this effect. 
He well deserved the applause lavished on him continuously, and 
the excitement of the intelligent and brilliant audience knew no 
bounds when the extinguisher, which played an important part 
in the last trick, was removed, and Mons. Blitzini was found to 
have vanished in the twinkling of an eye. We can confidently 
recommend all who like an exhibition of finished skill and a 
hearty laugh to attend Mons. Blitzini’s second performance ad- 
vertised in our columns for to-night. We hope, however, that 
on this occasion he will not carry his invisibility so far as to 
refuse appearing to receive the plaudits of the admiring audience 
he has so cleverly amused.’ 

Wyoming read this carefully, then he laid the paper on the 
table and said, ‘This reporter seems to be a good many kinds of a 
fool.’ 

‘I suppose we shall go to-night to see Monsieur Blitzini’s 
second performance ?’ asked Cameron. 

‘ OF course,’ was the American’s short reply. 





CHAPTER IL. 


MONSIEUR BLITZINI’S SECOND PERFORMANCE, 


Monsieur Buitzint’s second performance never took place. 
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Sir Christopher Mings. 


(SEE PEpys’ DIARy.) 


IR CHRISTOPHER MINGS was a shoemaker’s son, 
He clouted a shoe ere he sighted a gun, 
His mother was born aboard of a hoy, 
And she suckled her lusty sailor-boy, 
And she taught him to make 
Such a name for her sake, | 
As caused the dour Dutch dogs to quake. 
So here’s to the name of Sir Christopher Mings, | 
A great name—greater than My Lord the King’s. 
He fought and bled for England, | 
He’s lying dead for England, | 
And foul fall shame | 
On England’s fame, 
When Englishmen forget the name | 
| 
| 





Of stout Sir Christopher Mings! 


He swept the Channel from end to end, 
From chalky Dover to flat Ostend, 
And never a Dutch dog of them all 
Durst yelp while he was Admiral ; 

He had such a whip 

To make them skip, 
If ever they ventured athwart his ship! 


But worth must wither with Kings like Charles, 
And the hands that kinged him were Albemarle’s, 
‘ A shoemaker’s son !—QOdd’s fish! it is plain 
*Twould anger the Stuart and Castlemaine.’ 
So London may fume, 
And the fleet be in gloom. 
But Rupert and Albemarle rule in his room, 
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SIR CHRISTOPHER MINGS. 


*Twas on a Friday, the first of June, 
We sighted the Dutch in the afternoon, 
Half-seas over at anchor they lay, 
Between the Foreland and Dunkirk Bay ; 
And we swore not to shirk, 
As we set to work, 
Till we sent them flying to strong Dunkirk. 


And from Friday noon until Monday night, 
The sea was a-fire with the roaring fight, 
And the sun rose up, and the sunset fell, 
And the calm stars shone on the raging hell, 
And the chain-shot swings, 
And the grape-shot rings, 
And fellest of all fights Christopher Mings. 


Crash! from the guns of the bloody Dutch— 
Sir Christopher Mings must walk with a crutch ; 
Crash ! through his shoulder : crash! on his face— 
Sir Christopher Mings is in evil case, 

As he falls by the mast, 

With his faith still fast 
In Rupert—in Rupert, for rescue at last. 


But Tromp and De Ruyter—they knew their trade, 
And Monk was a madman, and Rupert delayed, 
And the Swiftswre—the craven—sailed off to the Nore, 
And the Prince Royal ran on the Galloper shore, 

And, shame to be said, 

We turned and we fled; 
Oh, well that Sir Christopher Mings lay dead ! 


They came to the Court, and old Rowley heard, 
And, a while, old Rowley spake no word, 
But his eye for a moment looked like a King’s, 
As it filled with a tear for Sir Christopher Mings, 
The stoutest in fight, 
The loyallest knight, 
That ever drew sword for his land’s birthright. 
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He was borne to his grave by his brave old tars, 
Their faces all grim with the seaming scars ; 
Not a man of the throng was of noble strain— 
My Lords were all courting the Castlemaine ! 
But the bravest and best 
Of Englishmen pressed 
To lay Sir Christopher Mings in his rest. 


And scarce in his grave was their hero low, 
When up stepped the bearers, a dozen or so ; 
Their eyes were all wet, though their teeth were set— 
They had served him long, and they loved him yet— 
And they spake this prayer, 
With their grey heads bare, 
To him they knew to be highest there. 


‘ We are here, we twelve, we have nought but life, 
And we pledge that life to our Captain’s strife, 
In the blood of the Dutch we would slake our grief ; 
Give us a fire-ship, choose us a chief, 

And we'll shrivel the wings 

And burn out the stings 
Of the wasps that killed Sir Christopher Mings.’ 


O Captain and Men, be your praises sung 
Wherever men utter our Island’s tongue, 
And when for her life-blood her worst foe springs, 
God send her a second Sir Christopher Mings ! 
Whate’er his degree, 
With spirit as free, 
To hold her inviolate Queen of the Sea. 
So here’s to the name of Sir Christopher Mings, 
A great name—greater than My Lord the King’s— 
He fought and bled for England, 
He’s lying dead for England, 
And foul fall shame 
On England’s fame, 
When Englishmen forget the name 
Of stout Sir Christopher Mings. 


A. H. BEEsLy. 
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John Greenleaf Whittier. 


N December 17 the poet Whittier enters on his eightieth 
year. Few men have more fairly earned the world’s respect 
than the militant Quaker poet who was the Tyrteus of the 
Abolitionist cause. For many years every action of his life was 
scrutinised beneath the pitiless limelight of hostile, if not malig- 
nant, criticism. Yet no one has even hinted that, throughout the 
struggle with which his name is associated, Whittier ever showed 
himself mean in motive, false in purpose, or dishonest in assertion. 
His early training and the part which he played in the Anti- 
Slavery agitation are the distinguishing features of his life, and 
the most potent influences of his literary career. Dependent for 
refinement on his own internal resources, living outside the range 
of European culture and beyond the reach of the transcendental 
movement, removed from ‘the sound of the conflicts of poetical 
schools, Whittier had few temptations to imitation ; he created a 
new world for himself; he formed his own style and his own habits 
of thought. Before he threw himself into the Abolitionist cause, 
home surroundings were almost the only influences by which he 
was affected. Whatever may be his position in the world of let- 
ters, he has made it for himself; the keenest eye for plagiarisms 
fails to detect in his mature writings any use of the thoughts 
of others. Horace Greeley called him the most national of 
American poets. In a limited sense the judgment is correct. He 
is American in his choice of subjects, his scenery, his images, his 
religion, his politics. He is American also in the practical 
character of his poetry. He sings of no useless ideals: he dreams 
no impossible dreams in unknown regions; he keeps close to the 
common affairs and interests of men. He is essentially home- 
bred ; no representative of foreign schools of thought presided 
over the birth or the growth of his genius. 

Whittier was born in 1807 at a lonely farmhouse, three miles 
north-east of Haverhill, a town in the Merrimac valley in Essex 
county, Massachusetts. He comes of a Quaker stock. His 
paternal ancestors settled in the neighbourhood in 1638. On his 
mother’s side he has French blood in his veins, for Greenleaf is 
a translation of Feuillevert— 
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The name the Gallic exile bore, 
St. Malo! from thy ancient mart. 


As Quakers and as Huguenots Whittier’s ancestors for generations 
suffered religious and social persecution. This inheritance of 
Puritan intolerance still grates on the poet’s memory, and explains 
the bitterness which he sometimes displays towards the grim 
elders who saw in toleration as grave a crime as heresy. 

The old homestead in which he was born still stands—a plain 
solidly framed house, built by the first of the Whittier colonists 
more than two centuries ago. From the front door a wooded 
grassy bank slopes down to the little brook— 

The music of whose liquid lip 

Had been to us companionship, 
And, in our lonely life, had grown 
To have an almost human tone. 


The house, nestling in the valley, is shut in on all sides by hills; 
but the oak forest which, in Whittier’s youth, ‘ swept unbroken to 
the northern horizon,’ has been partially cleared. The brook, 
tumbling down from its ravine, and whispering at the garden 
wall, played an important part in the poet’s boyhood. Along its 
windings he wandered, watching with childish delight the fishing- 
rod of Uncle Moses ; on its banks he knew the haunts of the earliest, 
and latest wild flowers, from the hepatica or the wood anemone ‘ to 
the yellow bloom of the witch-hazel, burning in the leafless October 
woods.’ It is a country full of quiet beauty, of woods and velvety 
lawns and round-backed hills, of scenery which is not bold or im- 
pressive, but is stored with unobtrusive treasures for the quiet eye 
of the observant watcher. 

In those days of self-sufficing agriculture, food and clothing 
were produced at home: towns and shops were little needed; 
visitors were rare, and glimpses of the outside world few and 
far between. The farthest spot to which he travelled from the 
secluded farm was the meeting-house at Amesbury, where on 
First-days he sometimes worshipped. In ‘Snowbound’ he has 
sketched with mingled grace and vigour portraits of his home 
circle, and set them against a background of the interior of a New 
England farmhouse painted with the fidelity of e Teniers. His 
father, a silent man, who had passed his Wanderjdhie among the 
trappers—his mother at her wheel, teaching simple lessons from 
Bible history, or telling stories of Red Indian perils—dangers 
brought home to the children by the old garrison-house which 
stood close tothe farm—his aunt, Mercy Hussey, . 
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The sweetest woman ever fate 
Perverse denied a household mate— 


his Uncle Moses, ‘innocent of books,’ but ‘ rich in love of fields 
and brooks’—his brother Matthew, and his sisters Mary and 
Elizabeth, made up the little world of human beings in which the 
poet lived. 

Uncle Moses instructed the boy in wooderaft and field lore. 
Of other schooling he had little. Joshua Coffin, afterwards a life- 
long friend and fellow-soldier in the Abolitionist struggle, taught 
him his A BC in a smoked and dingy room, which served for a 
‘ragged winter school.’ This, with a few weeks under an unnamed 
‘brisk wielder of the birch and rule,’ and a term at Madame 
Chadbonne’s, included all the regular instruction which the boy 
received. Since then he has read widely. Perhaps his occasional 
display of learning is due to the comparatively recent date of his 
self-education. The home library was limited. The Bible and 
Ellwood’s ‘ Davideis’ were his only poetical reading; Sewel’s 
History of the Quakers, a volume beloved of Charles Lamb, and 
Chalkley’s Journal, with a handful of controversial tracts, exhaust 
the literature of his early boyhood. Instead of books the ‘ bare- 
foot boy,’ who ran his mother’s errands, or hoed in the cornfields, 
or played on the slopes of Job’s hill, studied Nature. He under- 
went an apprenticeship which proved of inestimable value. As 
he himself writes— 

T was rich in flowers and trees, 
Humming birds and honey bees ; 
For my sport the squirrel played, 
Plied the snouted mole his spade ; 
For my taste the blackberry cone 
Purpled over hedge and stone ; 
Laughed the brook for my delight 
Through the day and through the night, 
Whispering at the garden wall, 
Talked with me from fall to fall ; 
Mine the sand-rimmed pickerel pond, 
Mine the walnut slopes beyond, 
Mine, on bending orchard trees, 
Apples of Hesperides. 


The freckles and the tan and the stain of the wild strawberry 
are still upon his poetry; his verse seems written to the sound of 
the whetstone on the scythe, or to the rhythmic beat of the flail. 


Such music as the woods and streams 
» Sang in his ears he sang aloud, 
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In his fourteenth year a wider world began to open before the 
boy’s expanding consciousness. From the lips of a wandering 
gaberlunzie he first heard the songs of Burns; from Jonathan 
Plummer, a travelling pedlar and local poet, he learned the power 
of rhyme. But the great event of his boyhood, and even of his 
literary life, was the perusal of Burns’s poetry. It opened to him 
a fresh world; nature wore a different appearance, and contained 
for the future a deeper meaning. New ideas germinated in his 
mind ; his creative faculty was stirred. ‘I began,’ he writes, ‘ to 
make rhymes myself, and to imagine stories and adventures.’ In 
1826 he caught a glimpse of literary fame. A poem from his 
pen, probably that on ‘ The Deity,’ was printed in the poet’s corner 
of the Free Press of Newbury Port. Struck by the promise of the 
verses, Garrison, at that time the editor of the paper, rode out to 
Whittier’s home to urge upon the lad the advantages of a wider 
education. Mainly by his advice Whittier went, at nineteen years 
of age, to the Latin School at Haverhill. The legend that he 
paid for his education by cobbling has been discredited by his 
most recent biographer. He was then a tall, slight lad, erect in 
figure, with those dark flashing eyes which still command atten- 
tion. Two years later he became the editor—in fact, though not 
in name—of the Manufacturer, a Boston paper, written in support 
of Henry Clay and Protectionist principles. For the next four 
years he was alternately schoolmaster, farmer, and newspaper 
editor. But he disliked journalism, and his health could not 
stand its strain. In 1832 he gave up his connection with the 
Hartford Review, and returned to the plough at Haverhill. From 
that time forward he bas lived at, or near, his old home. When 
the farmhouse was sold in 1840, Whittier moved with his mother 
and sisters to Amesbury. His later life has been spent at Danvers, 
a village close to Amesbury. He has never married. 

The only movement which disturbed the even tenour of his 
quiet life was the anti-slavery agitation, in which he took so 
prominent a part. The Quakers were from the first identified 
with the Abolitionist cause. They set a practical example by 
liberating their own slaves in the Southern States. Lundy, who 
with Garrison edited the ‘ Genius of Universal Emancipation,’ at 
Baltimore, was a Quaker; to the same body belonged the first 
President of the New England Anti-Slavery Society. His Quaker 
ancestry, his friendship with Garrison, his generous character and 
ardent temperament, all impelled Whittier to fight the battle of 
the slaves. The cotton trade was then the chief source of Ameri- 
can wealth ; any attempts to disturb its existing conditions were 
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viewed with alarm. Southern planters and Northern merchants 
commanded the press, tuned the pulpits, and hounded on the mob 
in the track of the Abolitionists. To champion the cause of the 
slave meant to encounter personal violence, social ostracism, civil 
persecution, literary martyrdom. But Whittier was not the man 
to shrink from danger or self-sacrifice when once his sympathies 
were enlisted. In the first of his ‘ Voices of Freedom’ he addresses 
Garrison— 
My heart hath leaped to answer thine, 
And echo back thy words, 
As leaps the warrior’s at the shine 
And flash of kindred swords. 


The cause to which he devoted his best years and energies has 
triumphed ; and now America makes him hearty reparation. 


The hooting mob of yesterday in silent awe return 
To gather up the scattered ashes into History’s golden urn. 


In 1831 Garrison started the Liberator in a small, dingy, ink- 
bespattered office on the third storey of the Merchants’ Hall at 
Boston. In that ‘dark, unfurnitured, mean’ room, as Lowell has 
written, ‘the freedom of a race began.’ Whittier appeared, even 
in that ‘ day of small things,’ as Garrison’s resolute supporter. In 
1833 he published his pamphlet, ‘ Justice and Expediency.’ His 
second poem on the slave question shows the spirit with which he 
entered on the conflict. It is addressed to the memory of Storrs, 
one of the first victims of the persecution which awaited the 
Abolitionists, 

Thou hast fallen in thine armour, 
Thou servant of the Lord ! 

With thy last breath crying Onward ! 
And thy hand upon thy sword. 


_ For many years Whittier poured forth his impassioned lyrics, 
which throb and beat, beneath the Quaker drab, with the hot 
blood and vehement spirit of the soldier. On December 4, 1833, 
a convention assembled at Philadelphia to form the American 
Anti-Slavery Society. Whittier’s thoughts will go back to the 
grey December morning of the 5th, when he found Garrison 
drafting the last lines of ‘the Declaration of Sentiments.’ ‘I 
set,’ says Whittier, ‘a higher value on my name as appended to 
that Declaration than on the title-page of any book. Looking 
over a life marked by many errors and shortcomings, I rejoice 
that I have been able to maintain the pledge of that signature, 
and that in the long intervening years 
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My voice, though not the loudest, has been heard 
Wherever Freedom raised her cry of pain.’ 


In discussing Whittier’s literary position, too much stress 
cannot be laid upon the two points already emphasised. Two 
periods may be distinguished in his poetical career. In the first 
the polemical, in the second the literary, element predominates. 
No scientific frontier can be drawn between them; but the publi- 
cation of ‘ Snowbound’ in 1866 marks the final line of demarca- 
tion. Naturally it is in the first of these two periods that the 
influence of his early boyhood and of the movement with which 
he identified himself held most undisputed sway. 

Born and bred a Quaker, Whittier possesses the independence, 
the love of liberty, the simple piety, the moral sincerity which are 
the birthright of his sect. Like many of the Society of Friends, 
he combines illiberal principles with liberal practice ; narrow in 
doctrine but broad in sympathy, he has consecrated his life to a 
noble cause with large-hearted unselfishness. His artistic nature 
was stunted by the severity of his early training, as well as by his 
religious fervour. The austere practical people among whom he 
was bred attached no value to culture. Their sense of beauty was 
dwarfed by their perception of moral worth. Whittier is above all 
things a moralist, a reformer, a preacher. He uses verse to rouse 
the hearts of men ; but poetry is only a means to an end, it is not 
an aim in itself. He even apologises to his sister for the cultiva- 
tion of his poetical tastes, as though it were wasted energy 

To con, at times, an idle rhyme, 
To pluck a flower from childhood’s clime, 
Or listen, at life’s noonday chime, 

For the sweet bells of morning ! 


Whittier’s martial spirit might at first sight seem to contradict 
the influence of his Quaker training. Friend of peace though he 
is, the molten stream of his glowing utterances betrays the warlike 
fire that burned within him. But there is here no inconsistency. 
The Quakers drew their strength from the English yeomen who 
formed the backbone of Cromwell’s army. While renouncing 
carnal weapons, they abandoned none of their natural combative- 
ness. The language of their worship teems with military meta- 
phors. As a boy, Whittier’s favourite character in Bunyan’s 
‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ was Greatheart; his favourite scene the 
encounter between Christian and Apollyon, Though it was only 
a wordy war that Whittier waged, he manifests that spirit which 
answered Rupert’s trumpets with ‘ Let God arise, and let His 
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enemies be scattered!’ During the Civil War he is reported to 
have met a Government official commissioned to inspect the 
timbers of a Northern cruiser. ‘Friend,’ said he, ‘thee knows 
that I am a Quaker, and do not believe in ships of war; but in 
this case I would advise thee to be very careful that, the timber is 
sound.’ 

From the moment that he heard 


the voice that bids 
The dreamer leave his dreams midway 
For larger hopes and graver fears, 


poetry became, as he himself said, ‘ simply episodical, something 
apart from the real object and aim of my life.’ ‘ Voices of Free- 
dom’ bear every mark of strong feeling. Intensity of conviction 
and the grace of sincerity give his best lyrics a compactness which 
the quintessence of artistic finish often fails to produce. They 
are, as Lowell says in the ‘ Fable for Critics,’ 


struck off at white heats 
When the heart in his breast like a trip-hammer beats. 


Even now his appeal to the Bay State stirs the blood : 


Sons of men who sate in council with their Bibles round the board, 
Answering England’s royal missive with a firm ‘Thus saith the Lord,’ 
Rise again for home and freedom! Set the battle in array ! 

What the fathers did of old time, we their sons must do to-day. 


On the other hand, ‘ Voices of Freedom’ are bare of ornament, 
betray, by repetitions and jarring rhymes, signs of rapid composi- 
tion, often stray into noisy declamation, and carry the habit of 
pious ejaculation and exhortation to inopportune excess. 

The faults of Whittier’s early poetry may be summed up in the 
lack of the Hellenic element, the want of artistic taste. The void 
was never entirely filled, so enduring was the influence of his 
early training and of the Abolitionist movement. But in his later 
and more literary poetry the blemishes are less conspicuous. As 
his mental horizon widens, the grey atmosphere of his Quaker 
youth grows brighter. He has read and thought for himself. 
In the process of his self-culture his early faith seems to have 
wavered, Perplexed by voices calling from the right and left, 
his sight dimmed by the impenetrable darkness of life’s mystery, 
he hesitated— 

Like childhood listening for the sound 
Of its dropped pebbles in the well, 

All vainly down the dark profound 
His brief-lined plummet fell. 
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The mental struggle left its trace in many of his poems; but he 
has won his way back to his old unquestioning trust. In his later 
poetry the piety, simplicity, and frankness remain; but to these 
are added a wider sympathy, a more tolerant spirit, a deeper cul- 
ture, a mellowed taste, and a growing love of poetry as an art. 
He retains that power of landscape-painting which was the in- 
heritance of his childhood. His descriptive poetry is never cold. 
He paints in fresh bright colours, transfers the living scene to 
his page, and, without pausing to analyse or philosophise, gives us 
pictures of Nature at first hand. His poetry is fresh and simple ; 
but it is not deep. He is a genuine story-teller. The want of 
depth here becomes a positive advantage. He never mars the 
vivid directness of his narrative by the intrusion of his own per- 
sonality. Mystic beauty, dreamy grace, rounded art, lofty imagi- 
nation, are not his gifts. \ He would not, if he could, soar into the 
unreal world of Shelley. 

‘Snowbound’ is, on the whole, his most finished production. 
In it his pictures stand out with sharply defined outline against 
the snow ; his background gives emphasis and expression to every 
feature which he describes. A selection from his poetry has been 
recently published. It contains ‘ Mogg Megone,’ a poem which 
Whittier himself condemned as a big Red Indian strutting in a 
Scotch plaid; it does not include any of the Songs of Labour, 
such as the ‘Corn Song,’ ‘the Huskers,’ and ‘ the Drovers,’ or 
‘ Randolph of Roanoke,’ ‘ Ichabod,’ ‘Telling the Bees,’ ‘ Among 
the Hills,’ ‘ My Soul and I,’ ‘ Follen,’ ‘ Questions of Life.’ Yet, 
whether as specimens of his puetry or as illustrations of his mental 
growth, all these deserve to be included in any selection. 

Much that is interesting in Whittier’s life and writings must 
necessarily be omitted from so brief a sketch. After all, his life 
is his most perfect poem. Higher value attaches to his noble 
services to humanity than to his intellectual efforts, great though 
they undoubtedly are. ‘A dreamer born,’ the chivalrous phil- 
anthropist, who 

left the Muse’s haunts to turn 
The crank of an opinion-mill, 
Making his rustic reed of song 
A weapon in the war with wrong, 


sacrificed literary fame to win the gratitude of a people. The 
world honours, even while it most regrets, his choice. 


R. E. PRorHero. 
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Miss Ellen Terry’s Gretchen. 


AID of haviour demure, 
All that’s sweet and all that’s pure ; 

Girl awakening to love 
As to message from above ; 
Scarce aware that aught is evil, 
Sainthood’s horror of the devil; 
Misery heaped on misery 
When the fiend has conquered thee ; 
Truth of spirit, truth of heart, 
Overmastering Satan’s art ; 
When the fatal sword should fall 
True to Heaven in spite of all ; 
Joy made perfect in a sigh, 
Sorrow’s very ecstasy ; 
Though the Poem’s stress and storm 
Reach us in an alien form, 
Goethe’s passion, Goethe’s will, 


Find we in thy Gretchen still. 


W. H. PoLwock. 























Marrying and Giving in Marriage, 


By Mrs. MOLEswortu, 


AUTHOR OF ‘ HatHEeRcouRT Rectory,’ ‘Carrots,’ &c. 


CHAPTER IV. 


r was April—to my mind, if the weather be fine, the prettiest 

month of the year in Paris—when the Verneys arrived there. 
And the weather was fine, peculiarly so; and not Paris only, but 
the world and life in general, seemed very bright and attractive 
to Aveline and her sister Leonora the first morning they awoke 
to find themselves across the Channel. 

‘Isn’t it nice? I wish I might say jolly, but I daren’t,’ said 
Leo, as she and Aveline stood at the open window, from which 
by craning their necks just a little they could see into the 
Champs Elysées. ‘Isn’t it nice to see the sun shining so, and— 
and—to have no governess ? ’ 

Aveline laughed. 

‘Yes,’ she replied, ‘it’s very nice for us anyway, Leo. I’m 
afraid papa and mamma have had a good deal of worry.’ 

This was true. There had been a dark side to this silvery 
vision of coming to Paris. Mr. Verney had had to work a good 
deal harder than he was fond of doing in getting up the statistics 
and technical knowledge requisite for a thorough mastery of the 
tangled question he was to set to rights. For though he had an 
excellent head on his shoulders, he was constitutionally indolent. 
And Lady Christina, who could certainly be accused of no such 
weakness, had been driven nearly wild by the discussion of ways 
and means necessitated by the family flitting. Paris and its 
ways had changed since the days of her youth; and even had it 
not been so, the views or no views of a young lady in her father’s 
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house & propos of rent and wages, of butchers and bakers and 
coals, differ materially from the painfully minute consideration of 
such subjects forced upon the mother of a large family ; above all 
if she be the wife of a man of small income but recognised social 
position. Nor was the poor woman as yet by any means out of 
the wood of her perplexities. Aveline’s words of misgiving had 
scarcely passed her lips when Lady Christina put her head in at 
the door. 

‘ Aveline, my love,’ she said, ‘I think you had better help 
Fenton a little with the unpacking. It is not really that there 
is too much for her to do, but if you and Leo were with her, show- 
ing her how you would like your things, it might cheer her up a 
little. She says she is sure she is going to have one of her bad 
headaches. Indeed, all the servants are so cross, and we must 
smooth them down a little before nurse and the children come. 
I’ve sent her to lie down for half-an-hour and given her some sal- 
volatile.’ 

‘Then you don’t want me to goto her at once ?’ said Aveline, 
coming forward. 

‘No, but in the meantime you might help me by sending a 
word to Lady Ayrton—she begged me to write as soon as we 
arrived. Here is her address—no—what have I done with her 
letter ?—that is Mr. Hereward’s note of this morning. He will 
be here between three and four he says, to see if he can be of any 

use, as I told you, so we must not go out before then. I must be 
civil to him, for he has done his best, poor fellow, though really 
this appartement is full of inconveniences. Where is Lady 
Ayrton’s letter? I cannot remember what day she said they 
were leaving.’ 

‘I know her address if they are still at Pau,’ said Aveline. 
‘They will not have left yet—there will be time for her to get a 
letter.’ 

‘Yes—oh yes. Then just send her a word, dear, and give 
her our address again. She is so very stupid about addresses, 
poor dear. Tell her I will write as soon as I have a moment, and 
that you hope Sir Francis is pretty well, and send my love. 
Write nicely—you know how.’ 

‘Yes, mamma,’ said Aveline. 

‘And sign yourself “yours affectionately,”’ added Lady 
Christina, stopping a moment at the door. 

‘Certainly, mamma, if you wish it,’ replied the girl, though 
with a shade of hesitation. 
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‘I do wish it. It will please her,’ said her mother, as she at 
last disappeared. 

Aveline stood by the table a moment in a sort of vague con- 
sideration. She felt a little, a very little puzzled. 

‘ Avé,’ said Leo from the baleony—she had discovered while 
her mother was speaking that the window at the other side of the 
room actually opened upon a tiny baleony—‘ Avé, look here— 
there’s just room for us two if we squeeze a little—isn’t it nice ? 
Come out here for two minutes. You'll have plenty of time to 
write the letter. Avé, tell me, don’t you think mamma is , 

‘Is what ?’ said Aveline slowly. But she did not look at her 
sister as she spoke—her gaze was turned to the sunny street 
below, where a pretty group of children and nurses were passing 
at the moment. The little voices sounded clear and merry, some 
birds were twittering cheerily as they hopped from branch to 
branch of a tree whose fresh green leaves one could almost see 
growing ; from further off the rumble of carriages, the sound of a 
barrel organ softened by the distance, fell not unpleasantly upon 
the ear. Everything was cheerful and lively and novel. Why 
did it all seem just a shade Jess bright than a few minutes ago? 
Why was the sunshine a faint degree less vivid ? 

‘That mamma is what ?’ Aveline repeated ; and now she turned 
her eyes to Leonora and looked the child full in the face. 

‘I don’t like to say it. You are so particular, Avé,’ replied 
Leo. ‘ What I would like to say if I dared, only I haven't said 
it, so you’re not to scold—is, don’t you think mamma is after: 
something ?’ 

‘Leonora, you are very naughty, very, very horridly disrespect- 
ful and suspicious,’ said Aveline indignantly. ‘It just shows that 
I must never speak to you as if you were at all grown up—which 
you aren't.’ 

‘No, indeed,’ interposed Leo disconsolately ; ‘this frock is, I 
vow it is, two inches shorter than my last. And when I showed 
it to Fenton, she said my lady wouldn’t hear of my having them 
longer. Just look, Aveline,’ and she stretched out as far as she 
could in the restricted space, a pair of very pretty, irreproachably 
black-silk-stockinged legs, ‘I’m sure you couldn’t see as much of 
them in my old blue serge! You needn’t snub me too, Avé.’ 

‘Which you aren’t, and won’t be for a long time,’ pursued 
Aveline, as composedly as if Leo had not spoken, ‘if you can speak 
so of mamma. I feel ashamed of having heard it—just when I 
was thinking how wonderfully kind and good and patient poor 
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mother has been through all the worries she has had about coming 
here. She has not been the least vexed with me, and I know I 
don’t help her much.’ 

‘She won’t let you. It’s not your fault,’ said Leo. ‘ Afterall, 
I’ve not said anything shocking. It’s just because mamma has 
been so very kind and patient—you are rather provoking some- 
times, both you and papa want shaking now and then—that I 
said that. Don’t you know when Freddy’s extra quiet, as it’s his 
nature to be dreadfully noisy, we always say, “ What can he 
be after?” LEverybody’s the same. If you took to scurrying 
about and putting everything in order and being dreadfully 
energetic, I'd say to myself, “ Avé must have got something in 
her head.” ’ 

‘No, it wasn’t quite like that you said it. You meant that 
mamma was in a way coaxing me, or trying to come over me, as 
the boys say. And it isn’t a nice way to speak of one’s mother, 
Leo. Besides, what reason could she have for anything like that ?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ said Leonora bluntly ; and then she sat still for 
a moment or two. ‘ Aveline,’ she went on,‘do manage for me to 
be in the drawing-room to-day when Mr. Hereward calls. I do so 
want to see him again.’ 

‘I think mamma is very wise indeed to keep you in short 
frocks,’ said Aveline laughing, as she got up to go and write her 
letter. The happy look had come back to her eyes, and the sun- 
shine was as bright as ever again. 

Mother and daughters were together in the smaller of the two 
salons that afternoon when Mr. Hereward called. It was quite 
against all home-rules for Leonora to be seen ‘out of the school- 
room,’ but for the moment Lady Christina’s usual arrangements 
were very much upset. Governess there was as yet none, and 
the only ‘ schoolroom’ possible in the appartement promised to 





. be this same little drawing-room opening with folding doors into 


the larger one. 

‘Let her stay with us for this day or two, mamma,’ pleaded 
Aveline. ‘She has been working hard lately, and I will make her 
talk French as much asI can. Here is my letter to Lady Ayrton ; 
please tell me if it will do.’ 

Lady Christina’s rather sharp face seemed to relax as she read 
the sheet that Aveline gave her. 

‘ Yes,’ she said, ‘it will do,’ and she smiled a little. ‘You 
might have made it a—well, a little more expansive.’ 

Aveline raised her eyebrows with a look of surprise. 
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‘More expansive, mamma !’ she exclaimed. ‘ But I know Lady 
Ayrton so slightly.’ 

‘You know that I consider her one of my dearest friends. 
And don’t get into that habit of repeating my words, Aveline. It 
is so rude.’ 

‘I beg your pardon, mamma,’ said Aveline meekly. ‘And 
what about the letter? You see I meant to make it very—very 
respectful as it were. I know she has been a faithful friend to 
you, and I do respect her and feel grateful to her for that.’ 

‘ Ah, well, never mind what I said. I dare say it will do very 
nicely, my dear,’ said Lady Christina, mollified again. And 
Aveline, as she went off to announce the good news to Leonora, 
thought to herself that it really was very nice for mamma to be so 
kind and easily pleased. 

_ She looked bright and happy that afternoon when Nigel was 
announced, and his eyes rested on her for a moment with even 
more admiration than he had yet felt for her. 

‘So good of you to come so soon, dear Mr. Hereward !’ said 
Lady Christina. 

‘Yes,’ added Aveline smiling; ‘do you know, it is quite 
absurd, but though we have not been here twenty-four hours, Leo 
and I have been saying to each other that it would be quite a treat 
to see an Englishman ?’ 

‘Are you so very patriotic?’ said the young man. ‘How 
much more animated she has grown. She has lost that dreamy, 
half-frightened look she used to have. It had a charm of its own, 
but this is still more charming,’ he thought. And something of 
these thoughts must, in spite of himself, have appeared in his 
eyes, for a very very slight tinge of colour came over Aveline’s 
fair face. Alas, poor Nigel! ‘ And where is Leo ?—that is to say, 
Miss Leonora. Must it be that now?’ he added, turning to Lady 
Christina. 

‘Oh, dear no,’ she replied quickly. ‘Leo is quite a child. 
Where is she ?’ and hearing herself summoned, Leo, very conscious 
of the objectionable short skirt, emerged from the balcony, and 
came forward, for once in her life, rather shyly. 

‘She is growing a very tall child,’ said Mr. Hereward, as he 
shook hands, with less tact than might have been expected of a 
young diplomatist. 

Lady Christina did not smile, and hastened to change the 
subject. | 

‘I am, and so is Mr, Verney, so very much obliged to you for 
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all the trouble you have taken for us,’ she said graciously. I hope 
we shall see a great deal of you while we are here, though, I 
suppose, you have many friends and plenty of engagements ?’ 

‘Of course I know lots of people,’ he said, ‘and I am kept 
very busy, too. But I can certainly always find time to come to 
see youif you will let me. There are no friends like old friends. 
You must tell me if I can be of any use, at any time and in any 
way.’ 

Here Leo opened her mouth as if about to speak, and then 
shut it up again. She looked so funny that Aveline began to 
laugh. Nigel glanced at her with some surprise—he was thinking 
to himself that he had never heard her laugh before, and that it 
was astonishing how well it suited her, notwithstanding her 
statuesque style. 

‘What is it, Leo?’ said her mother. ‘ Speak, child.’ 

Leo grew red. 

‘I was only thinking,’ she said, ‘ there are such lots of places and 
things we want to see, and papa says he’s going to be so busy here.’ 

Mr. Hereward looked up eagerly. ‘I should be delighted to act 
as cicerone,’ he began. 

‘You are very kind,’ Lady Christina replied amiably, while 
quick as lightning she mentally reviewed the situation. ‘There 
can be no risk in it,’ she thought; ‘he is quite safe. Satisfactorily 
poor, that is to say, so poor that he can’t dream of marrying. No 
half-and-half position. I have never heard of his doing anything 
silly; he just admires all pretty girls, knowing he can go no further. 
With Fenton and Leo, Aveline might goto see the galleries and 
churches with him now and then, and it would make it seem natural 
for her to go about with the Ayrtons when they come, if I at once 
adopt the réle of not being able for much. And he is an old 
friend—cousinly sort of friend.’ ‘ You are very kind,’ she repeated 
slowly. ‘I should be very glad if you could escort the girls once 
or twice to see a few of the sights. They are quite country 
cousins here, you see, and I am really not strong enough for 
sight-seeing. Nothing knocks me up so.’ A slight, almost im- 
perceptible movement of Leo’s chair here made her mother glance 
at her sharply. ‘ What are you fidgeting about, Leo?’ she said, 
‘It will be easier in a week or two, when the friends we are 
expecting from the south come,’ she went on;to Mr. Hereward. 
‘ Aveline will then never be at a loss for escorts, and I shall, I 
trust, have found a governess for this wild tom-boy here,’ with an 
indulgent smile in Leonora’s direction meant to counteract the 
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sharp glance in case Nigel had perceived it ; ‘ but till then it will 
be very good of you to act showman a little.’ 

‘When shall we begin then?’ asked Mr. Hereward. ‘No 
time like the present, and I am quite free to-day. Have you 
made any plans ?’ 

‘I am going to Madame de Boncceur’s as soon as I can get 
ready,’ said Lady Christina. ‘I should like the girls to join me 
there later in the afternoon.’ 

‘Shall I take them to the Louvre Palace?’ said Nigel, ‘and 
thence across the Tuileries gardens to the rue de Touraine? It 
would give them a first rough idea of where they are.’ 

‘I should like it very much,’ said Aveline. 

‘Then go and get ready both of you, and tell Fenton to 
accompany you, of course. It will do her headache good.’ 

‘And you like your appartement, I hope!’ said Mr. Hereward. 
‘IT am sure it cannot be all you wish, but it really was not easy to 
find anything that would have taken you in except at a very 
much higher rent. Madame de Boncceur’s ideas and mine were 
somewhat opposed——her notions of your requirements were rather 
amusing. But, on the whole, I don’t think we could have-done 
better.’ 

‘I quite believe it,’ said Lady Christina. ‘The situation could 
not be better, and no doubt we shall get used to it all in a few 
days. Of course we have plenty of room at present, but the three 
little ones will be coming in two days.’ 

‘Oh, of course,’ said the young man vaguely. 

‘We couldn’t leave them behind, poor little things,’ said Lady 
Christina, who had begun to long for Freddy and Lilian and Cecil 
already, though she would not have owned it to her husband; and 
Nigel, seeing the maternal love in her face, began, man-like, to 
think he had done her injustice. 

‘No, certainly not,’ he said warmly. 

‘ But, oh,’ Lady Christina went on, allowing herself a momen- 
tary burst of confidence, ‘it 7s so hard to manage such a family 
with so little money. Don’t think of marrying, my dear Mr. 
Hereward, till you are at the top of the tree, or very near it.’ 

The young man laughed, but his laugh was slightly forced and 
constrained. 


‘No,’ he replied, ‘nowadays I suppose romance has to go to 
the wall.’ 


‘You can’t help its going to the wall when debts and diffi- 
culties push their way in,’ said Lady Christina. ‘I am parodying 
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the old proverb. But it is certainly better to give romance the 
go-by before marriage, than to let it say farewell to you after 
marriage.’ 

Mr. Hereward had strolled to the window, for he had not sat 
down since the girls left the room. 

‘Life isn’t an easy matter to see one’s way through. Afterall, 
it seems sometimes as if the soundest philosophy were to “ gather 
the roses while you may,” ’ he said lightly. 

‘ Provided you don’t mind scratching your fingers in the pro- 
cess,’ said Lady Christina, rather pleased with her smart rejoinder. 

They both laughed, but she had no idea of his unspoken reply. 
‘So long as I’m sure it is only my fingers, I do not mind.’ 

And then the door opened, and Aveline and Leo, bright with 
pleasure and expectancy, came in, the discreet Fenton looming in 
the background. 

Along the rue de Rivoli, as everybody knows, it is impossible 
of a fine day to walk three abreast. It fell out naturally there- 
fore that Aveline and Mr. Hereward made their way in front, Leo 
and the maid bringing up the rear some little way behind, and to 
this arrangement no one made or felt any objection. Leo was 
completely absorbed in looking about her, and under the rain of 
her lively remarks, the sunshine and the agreeable movement 
around, even Fenton’s plaintive countenance began to cheer up. 
As for Aveline, it may be seriously questioned if she had ever felt 
so happy in her life. 

‘I had no idea Paris was so delightful,’ she ejaculated more 
than once, to her companion’s half-amused but wholly admiring 
satisfaction. 

‘It is very nice—of a bright day, and—and when everything 
seems to match,’ he said, smiling down at her, as he thought to 
himself how this unspoilt simplicity, this readiness to be pleased, 
added new charms to the girl already so lovely in his eyes. Just 
then a whisper from a lady passing them, an Englishwoman of 
course, caught his ear. ‘ Honeymooners evidently,’ she observed 
archly to her companion, as her glance fell on the stately young 
pair. A flush rose to Nigel’s temples, but Miss Verney walked on 
in serene unconsciousness. 

‘What would she have thought if she had heard it ?’ he said 
to himself. 3 

Then she turned to him with some question, and their talk fell 
on the place and things about them. And in a few minutes the 
little party found themselves at the entrance to the Louvre. 
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Inside the galleries they naturally kept more together. 
Leonora overcame her shyness and chattered like what she was— 
a schoolgirl out for a holiday. And indeed on her elders, too, 
something of the holiday spirit seemed to have descended. Not 
often had the treasures of the ‘Salon Carré’ been admired by 
more smiling eyes, or the ‘ galerie d’Apollon’ trodden by more 
springing feet. 

‘Thank you so very much—we have so enjoyed it,’ said Ave- 
line as they were nearing their destination, for ‘The rue de 
Touraine is the next street on our right,’ Nigel had said a mo- 
ment before. 

‘I hope we may have many, at least several more such after- 
noons, he replied. ‘ Lady Christina said something about friends 
joining you before long. Are you expecting relations?’ 

‘Oh, no,’ said Aveline, ‘I think mamma must have meant the 
Ayrtons—they are to be here for some weeks on their way from 
Pau.’ 

She spoke indifferently, but with a slight shadow in her voice. 
Some instinct made her dread the coming of these friends of her 
mother’s whom she scarcely knew. 

‘The Ayrtons!’ repeated Mr. Hereward. ‘Oh, yes, I heard 
they were coming. But Sir Francis Ayrton is a confirmed invalid. 
I scarcely see how he can be anything in the shape of an escort 
for you.’ 

‘Nor 1; I don’t quite understand what mamma meant,’ said 
Miss Verney. ‘Unless it is to drive about with Lady Ayrton— 
she is very kind, I know.’ 

‘ But very fat, poor woman. I don’t think she would ever get 
to the top of the Arc de Triomphe, for instance—if you really 
mean to do the sights thoroughly you must, at least sometimes, 
have a man with you. There is a—a young Ayrton,’ he went on 
slowly, looking at Aveline as he spoke, *‘ but——~’ 

‘But he is horrid,’ said Aveline, impulsively. ‘I shouldn’t 
say so, perhaps, for I have only seen him two or three times ; and 
it isn’t kind—especially as his father and mother are really good 
friends of mamma’s—to speak against their son—I dare say they 
think him delightful.’ 

‘I should doubt it,’ said Nigel, dryly. 

‘Why, you are as prejudiced as I!’ exclaimed Miss Verney ; 
‘mamma was giving me a lecture about being prejudiced the other 
day & propos of this very Mr. Ayrton.’ 

‘A propos of him!’ said Mr. Hereward, in a curious tone of 
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voice. ‘No, Miss Verney, in this instance at least I am not pre- 
judiced. I had the—the misfortune to be at school with the 
person in question. But do not let us talk any more about dis- 
agreeable subjects, and so spoil the flavour of our afternoon at the 
end.’ 

Here Leonora, who had been walking beside the others, for 
they were now in a quiet street where the passers-by were few, 
suddenly made a remark which seemed to restore Mr. Hereward’s 
slightly disturbed equanimity. 

‘ Avé,’ she said, ‘don’t you remember mamma said she did 
expect to have some relations here? The Roslands, that nice 
Amy and Mr. Rosland. Perhaps it is they whom we, or at least 
you, are to go about with.’ 

‘Oh, yes,’ said Aveline. ‘I had forgotten about them. It 
must be Mr. and Mrs Rosland she meant.’ 

‘To be sure,’ said Nigel, heartily. ‘And very nice people 
they are. But here is Madame de Bonceeur’s, so I must say 
good-bye.’ ; 

‘Aren’t you coming in with us?’ said Miss Verney, in a tone 
of disappointment. ‘I am just a little afraid of Madame de 
Bonceeur, and even more of her granddaughter, even though 
mamma is sure to be here. And you know them so well. Why 
won't you come in?’ 

He shook his head laughingly. 

‘It is not their day,’ he said. ‘Madame de Boncceur would, 
I assure you, be utterly astounded if I marched in. She’d never 
get over it—she would not indeed. Pray tell Lady Christina 
that I shall hope to have the pleasure of calling in a day or two 
to see if I can be of any use. You will find Mademoiselle de 
Villers a very nice girl—you will really,’ he added, as he raised 
his hat in farewell. 

Lady Christina had been sitting with her old friend for the 
last hour. They had met with genuine pleasure and interest on 
both sides, though not without some natural emotion; for it 
was seven years since they had seen each other, and then but 
hurriedly, and nearly four times as long a period had elapsed 
since the days of Lady Christina’s youth, when she and her sisters 
had accompanied their father in his official capacity to Paris. The 
elder of the two women was less changed than the younger. 

‘You do not look a day older, dear madame,’ said her guest, 
‘whilst I, I feel, am dreadfully aged,’ and she sighed. ‘I have so 
many cares—a large family and small means.’ 
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‘But a good husband and, I hear, charming daughters,’ 
replied the old lady, patting Lady Christina’s hand encouragingly. 
‘These are compensations in your large English families. Think 
how empty my home is! Only my daughter and the one grand- 
child. Ah, yes, there is always the revers.’ 

‘Well, of course, when one has them, one cannot wish they 
were not there,’ agreed Lady Christina. ‘ But I could with great 
philosophy have resigned myself to one daughter only, I assure 
you, instead of three—not to speak of four sons.’ 

‘Seven!’ exclaimed the old lady, lifting up her hands. ‘Tell 
me all about them;’ and Aveline’s mother, not unwillingly, 
plunged into a description of the family party. 

‘I must see them soon, especially your eldest, and she and 
my Modeste must be friends.’ 

‘I hope so indeed,’ said Lady Christina. ‘Aveline has never 
had many intimate friends. I have endeavoured to form her 
mind myself and to guide her judgment. Young people are 
so easily deceived, so apt to be carried away by outward appear- 
ances.’ 

The old lady nodded. 

‘Doubtless,’ she agreed. ‘Still, they must learn to form their 
opinions. My Modeste has a great deal of character, I am glad 
to say. She will, I think, make an excellent wife and mistress of 
a household. And I think I may say we have made a good 
choice for her, though nothing is as yet announced.’ 

Lady Christina pinched up her lips. 

‘Ah, indeed,’ she said, ‘and I hope your granddaughter is. - 
is quite pleased? Have she and the gentleman met yet ?’ 

Madame de Boncceur looked at her and began to laugh. 

‘My dear friend,’ she exclaimed, ‘you seem to take your 
notions of us from old-fashioned French—or English—novels. 
Do you really think I would drag my granddaughter from the 
convent to the altar, there to marry a man she had never seen? 
Of course Modeste has seen Monsieur de Bois-Hubert; he has 
visited at my house for some time by my permission, as have done 
others, equally unobjectionable, but with none of whom things 
went further, as natural sympathy and attraction were evidently 
wanting. Modeste has had, and will have before things are 
concluded, ample opportunities of judging for herself. It is only 
fair and reasonable. All J, we—her mother and I—are concerned 
with, are the first essentials, without being assured of which no 
man should be admitted to our intimacy. You will see Monsieur 
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de Bois-Hubert here often. I intend to have week-day receptions, 
too, for a time; the young people may perhaps dance a little 
sometimes, and by the end of next month or so I hope Modeste 
will have decided in favour of this gentleman. Indeed I feel 
sure of it. But at present all I tell you is in confidence.’ 

‘Thank you. I am flattered that you should give it me,’ 
said Lady Christina sweetly; ‘and you may be sure I shall 
observe it strictly. I shall not mention this even to my 
daughter.’ 

‘Oh, as for that,’ said the old lady, shrugging her shoulders 
a little, ‘I leave it to you. If the young creatures become 
friends, it will be only natural that Modeste should give your 
child some of her confidence.’ 

But Lady Christina, though she said nothing, privately resolved 
that Aveline should be cautioned against over-intimacy with 
Modeste de Villers. ‘French girls are so differently brought up 
—have such strange ideas about marriage, and so on,’ Aveline 
should be told. 

And she thought to herself that this sort of modern modifica- 
tion of the ‘dreadful system of arranging marriages’ was really 
far from an improvement. ‘For all the world,’ she confided to 
her husband, ‘like servant-girls and their sweethearts “keeping 
company,” as they call it.’ To which Mr. Verney replied that for 
his part he had always thought ‘keeping company’ a most sen- 
sible institution. No more, however, was said on the subject of 
Modeste’s prospects by Madame de Boncceur, for just then the 
door was thrown open to announce the Misses Verney, and 
Mademoiselle de Villers was summoned to make their acquaint- 
ance. 

‘I hope we are not late, mamma,’ said Aveline, when the first 
civilities had been exchanged, and Madame de Boncceur was 
smiling with kind approval on the fair face of her old friend’s 
daughter. ‘ We walked fast, I think, and Mr. Hereward brought 
us the shortest way.’ 

‘ Mr. Hereward ?’ repeated the old lady inquiringly, and with 
a slight tone of surprise. 

‘Yes—yes—our mutual friend. He undertook to show the 
girls and my maid—who was with them, of course—the way here,’ 
replied Lady Christina, airily. ‘I preceded them, to have my little 
chat with you, dear madame.’ 

‘ Ah, indeed,’ said Madame de Bonceeur, though still seemingly 
a little perplexed. 
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‘How tactless Aveline is!’ thought her mother. ‘She blurts 
out everything. ‘There is no need to tell every trifle ;’ while 
Madame de Boncceur was secretly wondering if she had made 
some mistake in supposing the young man to be too decidedly 
poor to marry. ‘If it be so, Christine, English though she be, 
would never be so insane as to let him and that lovely girl—he 
so attractive too—be together in this intimate way.’ 

Then the English ladies took their leave, the young girls 
naturally attracted to each other in spite of their shyness. 

‘Miss Verney is beautiful, and as good as she is beautiful, I 
feel sure,’ Modeste burst out when alone with her grandmother. 
‘How sorry I am mamma was not at home to see her! And the 
little one—not that she is very little, what long black legs and short 
skirts she has!—she too is charming, I am certain; there is a 
look of so much intelligence and mischief in her eyes. If only 


we were not so frightened, they of my French and I of their 
English !’ 





CHAPTER V. 


MADAME DE Boncceur’s Thursday evening receptions proved a 
great success. Among all the Paris gaieties in the midst of which 
the Verneys quickly found themselves, these so-called ‘ uncere- 
monious’ little dances were what Aveline enjoyed the most. She 
soon came to feel at home with Modeste de Villers, and would 
have gladly become even more intimate with the intelligent and 
amiable French girl but for Lady Christina’s repeated warnings to 
be careful. 

‘She is so very nice and sensible, mamma,’ Aveline ventured 
to remonstrate, ‘I am sure you would like all she says.’ 

But Lady Christina shook her head. 

‘Madame de Boncceur’s granddaughter is doubtless one of 
the best specimens of a French girl,’ she replied, ‘but I do not 
like their ways of looking at things. Has she ever chattered 
about being married, to you, Aveline?’ 

‘N—no. She has alluded to it very slightly once or twice, 
but not in any definite way. Surely her grandmother and mother 
won’t force her to marry anyone she doesn’t like, will they? It 
would make me so unhappy to think so—poor, sweet little 
Modeste !’ 


‘You need not pity her, my dear. French people look at 
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things from a radically different point of view from ours,’ repeated 
Lady Christina. ‘ And they are very wealthy—they can afford to 
let the girl be a little fanciful if she likes,’ she added, with a 
sincere-enough sigh. 

And the tiny cloud of misgiving, as regarded her friend’s 
happiness, faded away from the girl’s mind. It was not difficult 
in these days for Aveline Verney to see everything couleur de 
rose; all combined to make life appear to her a better and more 
beautiful thing than she had ever pictured it. Her mother grew 
kinder and more ‘approving’ every day; Aveline felt that she 
was admired wherever she went, more openly than had been the 
case in England—for French people are not so afraid as their 
neighbours of expressing their admiration, and many a graceful 
little compliment fell pleasantly on the father’s and mother’s ears, 
and the knowledge of her success gave to the naturally timid girl 
the confidence and animation she had lacked. Then the weather 
continued lovely, and at least two or three times a week Nigel 
Hereward repeated his réle of cicerone, apparently to the perfect 
content of all concerned. And Aveline, whose training had eft 
her in many ways inexperienced enough, despite her twenty 
years, lived in the present, and looked not to the future—there 
could be no risk in anything ‘ mamma’ sanctioned. 

Perhaps of all the lookers-on, little Leo, with her sharp eyes, 
rendered still sharper by her affection for her sister, saw the most 
of the game and its dangers. 

One Wednesday morning, about three weeks after the Verneys’ 
arrival, a letter from Pau reached Lady Christina, the contents of 
which appeared to cause her the liveliest satisfaction. 

‘They will be here this evening,’ she exclaimed. ‘I am so 
pleased. I must ask Madame de Boncceur for an invitation for 
them for to-morrow.’ 

‘Who will be here this evening?’ asked Aveline. ‘The 
Roslands ? ’ 

‘The Roslands!’ repeated her mother, with more asperity than 
she had often shown of late; ‘my dear Aveline, are you asleep ? 
I told you that the Roslands are very probably not coming now. 
No, of course I was speaking of the Ayrtons.’ 

‘I am sorry—about Amy, I mean,’ said Aveline. ‘If she had 
come I could have gone about with her, as you said, and it would 
not have been so tiring for you.’ 

‘Go about with Amy!’ said Lady Christina, for the second time 
committing the solecism of repeating another person’s words, ‘I 
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never thought of such a thing. Amy is very little older than 
you, and much giddier. If I ever spoke of your going about with 
anyone, I must have meant the Ayrtons.’ 

And her tone did not encourage Aveline to say more. That 
evening Mr. Verney and his daughter dined with some English 
friends at their hotel, and Lady Christina went off to welcome her 
dear Lady Ayrton. She appeared in excellent spirits the next 
morning, displaying peculiar interest on the subject of Aveline’s 
dress for that evening. 

‘I thought my pale blue would do quite well,’ said the young 
girl. ‘My white—the new white—is quite dressed enough for a 
large ball.’ 

But her mother decided in favour of ‘ the new white.’ ‘ We 
must get it done up again, or manage another, if there is any 
large ball soon,’ she said philosophically, to her daughter’s surprise. 

‘ I promised to go to Sophia this afternoon,’ she went on. ‘I 
feel a little anxious about Sir Francis ; he seemed very knocked 
up with the journey. But I hope she and her son will be able to 
come to the rue de Touraine to-night.’ 

‘Oh, is Mr. Ayrton here?’ said Aveline, opening her eyes, 
and her accent was not expressive of pleasure. ‘It will spoil 
Madame de Boncceur’s parties, if he comes to them,’ she said to 
herself. 

‘Of course Mr. Ayrton is here. It is not likely he would be 
away from them, especially with his father so ill. Their only 
child too! Poor Sophia! she was saying to me this morning 
how she wished she had a daughter! ’ 

* Yes,’ said Aveline, sympathisingly, ‘I wish she had. She 
seems so gentle and kind. I shall be glad to see her again.’ 

‘You have a good little heart of your own, my child,’ said her 
mother as she left the room, and Aveline reddened with pleasure. 

‘Leo and I are going with Mr. Hereward to the Invalides this 
afternoon, mamma,’ she ran after her to say. 

‘Very well—only don’t tire yourself for this evening,’ her 
mother replied. ‘ As Sophia was saying,’ she reflected, ‘ we must 
arrange for Aveline to get into the way of going out with them as 
much as possible. I should think she will be glad to drive about 
instead of going sight-seeing on foot with poor Mr. Hereward. 
But he has really been most obliging.’ 

‘She is prettiest in white after all,’ thought Nigel that evening, 
when, on entering the large salon at the rue de Touraine, he 
caught sight of Miss Verney standing beside Mademoiselle de 
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Villers. Indeed I’m afraid I think her prettiest in whatever she 
happens to have on.’ 

In another moment Aveline passed him, dancing with Monsieur 
de Bois-Hubert. She was smiling, and there was a little flush of 
unusual excitement on her face, for Modeste had just whispered 
to her that she wanted to talk to her quietly for a few minutes, 
she had something very important to tell her. Mr. Hereward 
waited till the dance was over, and then came forward to ask for 
one. 

‘You don’t seem the least tired,’ he said, ‘though we really 
walked a good way to-day.’ 

‘It was so pleasant, I couldn’t have felt tired,’ she said brightly. 
‘Then the next dance but one, if you like ?’ she added, as Modeste 
touched her arm. 

‘I want to tell you myself—grandmamma said I might,’ 
Mademoiselle de Villers began. ‘I dare say you can guess what it 
is, dear Aveline.’ 

‘You are going to be married,’ Aveline exclaimed. 

‘Yes—at least that will come in due time. In the first place 
there will be of course les fiangailles, but I wanted you to know 
before it is formally announced. I count you quite like one of my 
best friends, though I have not known you long. And Monsieur 
de Bois-Hubert—he likes and admires you so much. I hope we 
shall always be friends, dear Aveline.’ 

‘ And you,’ said Aveline, returning her little caress, for they 
were in a corner where they could not be seen, ‘ you are very 
happy—quite happy, dear Modeste, I hope ?’ 

‘Quite happy. Maurice is all Iwanted. He is so good and 
kind, and clever too. And I know he truly cares for me. I can 
feel it somehow—he is so different from some others I have 
known. No, I have no misgiving ; I feel sure I have done right.’ 

‘But,’ said Aveline, in surprise, ‘I did not know it was like 
that here—in France. I thought your parents simply told you 
whom you were to marry, and that you had to obey them.’ 

‘ My parents gave their consent first, of course,’ said Modeste. 
‘ They have said on several occasions that this or that gentleman 
would not be disapproved of by them if I liked him. But then 
they left me free to decide. I should never have wished to 
marry anyone they disapproved of, I hope. Indeed, I scarcely 
could have done so. I know that no gentlemen they do not think 


well of are allowed to become intimate with us. That is only a 
matter of course.’ ; 
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‘I understand,’ said Aveline, quietly. ‘I think in some ways 
French girls are to be envied, Modeste—and in your case 
especially. I am so glad you are so happy. There is Mr. 
Hereward, he will be wondering what we are talking about.’ 

‘He is so nice—so well-bred and sympathique, said 
Modeste. ‘It was he that first told me about you, Aveline. 
Dear Aveline, I hope you will some day be as happy as I am,’ and 
she stood for a moment looking after her two young English 
friends as they walked away. 

‘I suppose it is not yet quite decided,’ she thought, ‘ other- 
wise she would have told me.’ 

‘I think I know what Mademoiselle de Villers was telling you, 
if Iam not very indiscreet,’ said Nigel, when they were too far 
off for Modeste to hear. ‘Her engagement to Monsieur de Bois- 
Hubert is soon to be announced ?’ 

Aveline blushed and nodded. 

‘If you have guessed it, I have not told you,’ she said. 

‘I am very glad. He is a thorough good fellow,’ Mr. 
Hereward went on. ‘I think they will suit each other ex- 
cellently.’ 

‘It all seems very happy,’ said Aveline, with a tiny sigh, but 
Nigel overheard it. 

‘What are you sighing about?’ he asked; but though the 
words were said half laughingly, something in the tone, still more 
perhaps in the expression of the eyes bent down upon her as 
she glanced up to answer his question, made her falter again 
and look down. 

‘What was it?’ he said, ‘tell me;’ and for an instant he 
yielded to the impulse strong upon him and laid his right hand 
tenderly on the little gloved one that lay on his left arm. ‘I 
don’t like to hear you sigh, even ever so little, my ’ but the 
last word and the ‘ darling’ that was following it were smothered 
ere they were spoken. 

Aveline looked up again. 

‘I don’t know,’ she answered, her voice trembling a very 
little, ‘I really and truly don’t quite know, Mr. Hereward. It 
was a mixture of things. I can’t put it in words.’ 

‘And if you could, would you tell me?’ he asked softly. 

‘That I know still less,’ she answered, smiling—more quickly 
recovering her self-control than he. For they were in the midst 
of the dancers by now; not far off, Lady Christina’s well-shaped 
head was to be seen, the aigrette of feathers surmounting the 
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coils of hair nodding, not in the breeze, but with her lively 
movements. And Aveline knew that it was never for very long 
that her mother’s eyes lost sight of her. Yet why she shrank from 
them just now was another of the things she could scarcely have 
defined. 

‘ Shall we not dance ?’ she said, after a moment’s silence, half 
timidly. 

Nigel obeyed her at once, but without speaking, and as he 
turned his face towards her she saw that he was very pale. 

They went through the waltz with but the interchange of a 
few commonplace remarks. Aveline felt a vague curiosity to know 
what Mr. Hereward would do when it was over. 

‘ Will he take me back to mamma?’ she thought, ‘ or will he 
go on with what he was saying ?’ 

And Nigel himself, in a tumult of feeling, felt as if fate were 
leading him he knew not whither. The merest accident might 
have betrayed him into wild disregard of everything but the 
ardent love with which his heart was beating, his veins throbbing, 
into throwing to the winds all his prudent resolves, all his im- 
possible unselfishness. For in Aveline’s sweet eyes, in the tones 
of her faintly troubled voice, he had read the confession she did 
not know was there. 

Fate came—as she always does—cold and pitiless this time, 
in the garb of Lady Christina, faultlessly equal to the occasion, 
pioneering through the crowd a stout elderly lady with a gentle 
anxious face, and a thick-set, ruddy-hued young man, clumsy 
though not exactly ungentlemanlike in his bearing, with a good- 
natured awkward smile illuminating not unpleasantly his rather 
heavy features. 

‘Poor fellow,’ many would have felt inclined to say, seeing 
him thus for the first time, ‘not very much at home in a ball- 
room, but a good, honest, unaffected sort of young man,’ and a 
slight movement of surprise might not improbably have followed 
the announcement that this simple-looking, not to say loutish, 
youth was the only son and heir of the very rich Sir Francis 
Ayrton, a great parti, but ‘so shy in ladies’ company, poor 
fellow,’ many a mamma would have added indulgently. 

For Wilfred Ayrton, with Garthdean in prospect, Lady 
Christina’s honeyed accents in his ears—for he was of the sort 
to love flattery even while he saw through it—and an agreeable 
sense of general prosperity, was at his best. Nor did his 
geniality and amiability diminish when he caught sight of the 
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tall white-robed figure with the lovely face and coronet of golden 
hair, with the eyes which even he could see were beautiful— 
more beautiful than of yore, for the soul had awakened: to this 
Undine, too, had come her woman’s heritage of love and sorrow! 
And he who understood, who felt with her and for her through 
every fibre of his strong yet gentle manhood, must stand by 
silent, and, as he slowly realised the whole, despairing and bitterly 
self-reproachful ; while Wilfred Ayrton muttered a coarse ‘ By 
Jove! a deal handsomer than I fancied,’ and, thickly smiling, held 
out his hand and pressed that of Aveline in his clumsy grasp. 

A first flash of revelation seemed for a moment to turn Nigel 
giddy. Miss Verney had perforce withdrawn her arm, and he 
stood free. Before anyone could notice him, he had moved away 
and disappeared in the little crowd. 

‘I couldn’t have touched that fellow’s paw—not to save my life. 
If that is what is to be,’ he groaned. ‘My sweet innocent 
Aveline—and if I have made it worse for her! God forbid—I 
must at least pull up now and undo the mischief if I can. But 
her mother—she must know what he is, surely. How can she 
think of it?’ 

And Aveline stood smiling, happy still; she could afford to 
smile and be cordial to her mother’s friends to-night, though she 
shrank somewhat, and inwardly laughed at herself for so doing, 
from resigning to Mr. Ayrton’s touch the hand which so recently 
had received Nigel’s tender little caress, 

‘Is she not looking well—this child of mine, dear Sophia?’ 
said Lady Christina, effusively. ‘I have so looked forward to this 
meeting again.’ 

‘You are, indeed, a most enviable mother,’ said gentle Lady 
Ayrton. ‘I should hardly have known you again, dear Aveline. 
Can you have grown? You seem to me to have done so—you 
have more colour than formerly, in any case.’ 

‘I am enjoying myself so much in Paris—I suppose that 
makes me look particularly well,’ said Aveline, brightly. ‘And 
now mamma will enjoy herself doubly. I think she has been 
counting the days for you to come.’ 

‘It will be delightful to be here together,’ Lady Ayrton 
replied. ‘Your mother has promised to let you be half my 
daughter here. I am counting upon you to go shopping, and I 
don’t know all what, with me.’ 

‘Then you'll let me off duty a bit, I hope, my lady,’ said Mr. 
Ayrton, speaking for the first time. ‘ It will be very good-natured 
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of Miss Verney, I’m sure—and I’m by no means certain that 
I shall want to be let off,’ and he laughed rather noisily at his 
own wit. 

Aveline glanced up at him in some surprise. But she could 
not help smiling at his broad ruddy face, and the expression of 
satisfaction which she caught sight of in Lady Ayrton’s eyes 
helped to turn the scale in their favour. 

‘Poor thing,’ she thought. ‘It is touching to see how proud 
his mother is of him, though he is so clumsy and awkward. I 
think he is improved — he looks much better-tempered than he 
used to, and it is only kind to make the best of him for her sake.’ 

So Aveline smiled again, more graciously this time, at Mr. 
Ayrton’s flattering speech. 

‘ Aveline will enjoy of all things going about with you,’ said 
Lady Christina. ‘ Poor child—she has not seen as much of Paris 
as I should have wished. You see I am so busy, and so easily 
tired,’ she added appealingly to Lady Ayrton. 

‘Oh, but, mamma, we have seen a good deal,’ whispered Aveline; 
‘you forget how much Leo and I have been about with Mr. 
Hereward.’ 

‘ Ah, yes,’ said her mother, though she did not seem particu- 
larly grateful for the reminder. ‘I could not coop them up 
altogether—so they have seen a few of the regular lions with 
different friends—among them young Hereward has been very 
obliging, poor fellow.’ 

‘You mean Nigel Hereward, I suppose?’ said Lady Ayrton. 
‘He is still here,I know. I heard from his step-sister, Mrs. 
Trevine, the other day. Yes—we used to know him.’ 

‘ Know Hereward—I should think so. We were at school to- 
gether—got into some scrapes together, if I’m not mistaken,’ said 
Wilfred, laughing again. 

His mother glanced at him with a look almost of disgust. 
But this time her glance was unperceived by Miss Verney. Mr. 
Ayrton’s tone struck her disagreeably nevertheless—she disliked 
to hear Nigel’s name on his lips. 

‘I hope Sir Francis Ayrton is pretty well?’ she said gently. 

‘Much better to-day, thank you. When you come to me to- 
morrow, as I hope you will, he will be delighted to see you,’ 
replied Lady Ayrton. ‘He has not forgotten you, I assure you.’ 

‘I remember him too, quite well,’ said Aveline, ‘though I 
think I have not seen him since I was a little girl. 


He was so 
kind to my brothers and me.’ 
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Then the elder ladies began to find out that they were tired and 
would like to sit down. Mr. Ayrton did not dance, Aveline was 
thankful to hear, though it was bad enough to have to accept his 
arm when he offered to take her to get an ice. Still, she was not 
sorry to go to the dining-room where the refreshments were to be 
had, thinking that on the way she might perhaps catch sight of 
Mr. Hereward, whose defection she had become aware of some time 
ago. She had promised him another dance—the next to the one 
just ending—and she glanced about with a slight dread of his not 
finding her. 

He was not to be seen, however. She answered at random to Mr. 
Ayrton’s attempts at making himself agreeable, but she smiled so 
amiably that he did not perceive her abstraction, and told his 
mother afterwards, with unusual amiability, that things ‘ couldn't 
be getting on better.’ But the evening was over for Aveline when, 
a few moments after leaving the dancing-room, some one touched 
her gently on the arm, and turning she saw Monsieur de Bois- 
Hubert. Her face fell a little, as the quick-witted Frenchman was 
not slow to perceive. He hastened so far as he could to reassure 
her. 

‘Mademoiselle,’ he said,‘ my friend Mr. Hereward asked me to 
make his excuses for him. He was obliged to leave early—he was 
most distressed—-most deeply distressed, but counted on your in- 
dulgence.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Aveline, ‘thank you very much. It is not 
of the least consequence—we shall be leaving, ourselves, imme- 
diately.’ 

She tried to smile, but the effort was not very successful. 

‘What an innocent child she is!’ thought Modeste’s fiancé. 
‘Poor little thing— what can be the matter? Nothing going 
wrong, I hope. Hereward did not seem very happy either.’ For 
his own prospects predisposed him to take a peculiar interest in 
the affairs of his and Modeste’s friends. 

‘Hate Frenchmen—set of affected monkeys, the whole lot 
of them. Don’t you think so, Miss Verney?’ said Mr. Ayrton, 
engagingly. . 

And Aveline smiled again, and said, ‘ Yes, certainly.’ 

‘ Are you tired, my love ?’ asked her mother, when they found 
themselves in the carriage, driving home. For Aveline’s silence 
struck her. ‘Such a pleasant evening.’ 

‘Yes, very ;—no, thank you, I am only a little sleepy,’ the girl 
answered. Her mother’s kindness touched her. ‘If she had 
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always been like that,’ thought Aveline. ‘I wish—I wish I could 
tell her everything I feel.’ 

‘You have been walking too much,’ said Lady Christina, ‘ but 
now you will have more driving. To-morrow you will have a 
nice day with Lady Ayrton. She is coming to fetch you at twelve.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Aveline, indifferently. To-morrow was not one of 
‘ Mr. Hereward’s days,’ as she and Leo had got into the way of call- 
ing them. She knew he was to be very busy till late; he had said 
so. On Saturday or Sunday perhaps she might see him again, and 
doubtless he would explain the reason of his sudden disappearance. 
So Friday was spent pleasantly enough, in driving and shopping 
with her mother’s friends. Lady Ayrton she felt it impossible not 
to like, so gentle and affectionate was she. And poor Sir Francis— 
how ill he looked! The girl’s kind heart went out to him, for 
Sir Francis could be very charming still when he chose, and his 
clever caustic little speeches, modified for her benefit, struck her 
as amusing in the extreme. 

‘I would like them both,’ she told Leo that evening, ‘I do 
like them—if only it were not for the son.’ 

‘Is he so very horrid ?’ asked Leo, sympathisingly. 

‘No, I really don’t think he is as bad as I expected. He is 
only very stupid and heavy, and I can’t help feeling sorry for him 
when his father snaps at him so, though he doesn’t seem to see it. 
He must be very good-natured, and he is nice to his mother. It 
was he that gave me these lovely flowers,’ and Aveline’s eyes 
rested admiringly on some exquisite roses Leo had been helping 
her to arrange. 

But she was less disposed to feel amiably towards the Ayrton 
family the next day, when there came a note asking her to ac- 
company the mother and son to an exhibition of paintings that 
afternoon and to return to tea. 


‘I don’t think I can go,’ she began, ‘I was out all yesterday, 
and F 





‘ Of course you can go,’ interrupted Lady Christina decidedly. 
‘I am delighted for you to see those pictures, and the entrance is 
ten francs each. I really can’t afford that kind of thing for our- 
selves ’"—and Aveline had not the moral courage to say more. But 
she did what she could. 

‘Leo,’ she said to her sister, ‘I feel certain Mr. Hereward will 
call to-day. Try to see him and to tell him I had to go out; you 
may say you knew I didn’t want to go. And try to plan for us 
to go somewhere else with him next week.’ 
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Leo nodded sagaciously, and somewhat less reluctantly Aveline 
joined Lady Ayrton when the summons came. 

The picture exhibition was crowded. It took time and 
patience to get near enough to see. And then Lady Ayrton had 
ecards to leave at a house at some little distance. It was rather 
late before they got back to the Hotel d’Anvers. 

‘You will be glad of a cup of tea, my dear child,’ said Lady 
Ayrton, as they made their way upstairs to her drawing-room, 
‘and poor Sir Francis will have begun to despair of us. Wilfred, 
order tea at once, please.’ 

Mr. Ayrton turned to obey, and the ladies went on by them- 
selves. Voices reached them as the door opened—-Sir Francis’s, 
sounding more interested and cheerful than usual, and another. 
Whose was the tall figure that rose from the side of the invalid’s 
couch and came forward to meet them? Fora moment Aveline 
was too surprised to take in the fact of his presence—then a 
thought went quickly through her. ‘Can Leo have told him 
where I was? Clever little Leo!’ and her smile was very sweet 
and bright as she shook hands. 

‘IT have had a most agreeable half-hour, you will be delighted 
to hear, my dear Sophia,’ said Sir Francis, with his peculiar 
accent of latent irony. ‘ Mr. Hereward has been so truly kind 
as to sit listening for that length of time to an old invalid’s 
grumbling and fancies. Nay, I mean what I say,’ he went 
on; ‘the Fates have been really amiable to me since I came 
here ; yesterday Miss Verney with her gracious sympathy, 
to-day another old friend equally patient, and now Miss 
Verney, again. But what has become of my stock consolation, 
the staff of my old age and weakness, my dearly beloved 
son ?’ 

‘He stayed downstairs to order tea, Francis—that is all,’ said 
his wife, rather shortly. ‘I am so glad to see you, Mr. Hereward,’ 
she went on, turning to Nigel. ‘I suppose you knew of our 
coming, through Mrs. Trevine.’ 

‘Yes,’ he replied, ‘ my sister mentioned it to me, but I also 
knew you were coming from Lady Christina Verney.’ 

‘ Ah, of course—you and they are old friends. I don’t need 
to introduce Mr. Hereward to you, Miss Verney,’ said Sir Francis, 
with one of his keen glances at the two as they stood together 

near him. 

‘Oh, no, said Aveline, smiling. ‘That would be very 
unnecessary. Mr, Hereward has been our guide here—he has 
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shown my little sister and me nearly all we have seen of Paris,’ 
she said. 

‘Yes,’ said Nigel, with an involuntary glance at her—a glance 
which did not escape Sir Francis, ‘ we have had some very happy 
days here.’ 

At that moment Mr. Ayrton entered the room and came up to 
the group. 

‘ Hallo, Hereward,’ he said, holding out his hand with what he 
meant to be easy cordiality, but which looked more like swagger, 
‘how are you? Some time since we’ve met. Tea’s on its way 
upstairs all right, my lady.’ 

Nigel shook hands quietly. 

A few moments later, in the little bustle of tea making and 
distributing, he found himself beside Aveline and out of the imme- 
diate hearing of the Ayrtons. 

‘I hope you did not think me very rude for running away so 
abruptly the other evening,’ he said softly. ‘I really could not 
help it—I had important letters to write,and I did not know it 
was so late.’ 

‘Monsieur de Bois-Hubert gave me your message,’ said Aveline. 
‘ Have you been at our house this afternoon, Mr. Hereward?’ she 
went on, eagerly, 

‘Yes,’ he said—but that was all, and his tone seemed to the 
girl somewhat melancholy. A quick instinct of impending 
trouble thrilled through her, but she repelled it. 

‘Cannot we arrange for some more sight-seeing next week ? 
Leo does so look forward to it,’ she said, blushing a little at her 
own boldness. 

‘Leo is not the only one who has looked forward to it,’ he 
said gently. ‘I am not a child now, but I can assure you I have 
never enjoyed anything as much before. I shall always remem- 
ber it.’ 

‘Why do you speak in that, way’ asked Aveline abruptly, 
‘as if it had come to an end ?’ 


‘ Because > he began, and then stopped. ‘ By the bye, 





Miss Verney,’ he went on, ‘I wanted to tell you I had no idea the 
Ayrtons,’ dropping his voice, ‘ were such friends of yours, when I 
spoke of them the other day.’ 

‘They are only old friends of mamma’s,’ said Aveline. ‘TI 
thought you were a little hard on—on the son,’ she said, fearful of 
being overheard. 


Mr. Hereward looked up—at that moment Wilfred was helping 
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his mother at the tea-table, for Lady Ayrton insisted on pouring 
it out herself in regular English fashion even at a Paris hotel. He 
looked good-natured and cheery—of late he had decidedly been at 
his best. 

‘Perhaps he is improved,’ Nigel allowed. 

‘But,’ said Aveline, ‘I want to talk about our sight-seeing.’ 

Mr. Hereward turned to her with an indescribable expression 
in his eyes. 

‘I am going away,’ he said. ‘I have to leave next week.’ 

Aveline felt herself growing pale. She made a tremendous 
effort. 

‘I must help Lady Ayrton with the tea,’ she said through the 
trembling of her voice, ‘men never understand such things,’ and 
she got up from her chair and went forward to the table, grasping 
it tightly as she stood beside it. 


(To be continued.) 

















At the Sign of the Ship. 


3" Ontnibus rebus requiem quaesivi, sed non invent, 

nisi in noexkins ond boexkins. ‘In all things have I 
sought peace and found her not, save in nooks and books,’ said 
Thomas 4 Kempis, according to his biography in the Elzevir 
edition of the De Imitatione Christi. Only in books and corners 
is peace to be found in our day, among wars and rumours of wars 
political and social; yes, and even literary. For peace is not to 
be found in all books, still less in the Quarterly Review, and the 
quarrels of authors and the ineptitude of outsiders have of late 
heen conspicuous and noisy. Never may I plunge into a dispute 
about the date of Phillips’s Cides, and Splendid Shillings, as a 
newspaper calls these works in an article pleading for strict accuracy. 
I never read Cides, nor Splendid Shillings either, for that matter. 
But a reviewer who is not a specialist in Restoration literature 


(most of which appears rather trashy) may have his humble ideas 
about the Ethics of Reviewing. 


* * 
* 


Lately we have heard enough from people of ‘a delicate 
morality, stap me,’ about the mystery of Log-Rolling. This 
meaningless term seems merely to denote the Puff Mutual. A 
man puffs his friend’s or accomplice’s books on the understood 
condition that they shall puff his. The people who do this 
belong to Mutual Admiration Societies. They also combine to 
denounce the books of persons who are not of their set. This 
appears to be a fair description of the vice of Log-Rolling. As 
one not unacquainted with the handicraft of reviewing, I may 
humbly remark that I don’t believe in the conspiracy. I do 
not believe that there are three men in England so mean as to 
praise a book for the purpose of being praised in turn themselves. 
On the other hand it is perfectly true, and long may it be so, that 
men of similar literary tastes and knowledge of the same topics 
will drift together and become friends in Apollo, and praise each 
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other’s work when they think it deserves praise. It has always 
been so, and always willbe so. Virgil and Horace were members 
of a Mutual Admiration Society of this kind, and were reviled by 
Messrs. Bavius and Maevius. 

Et jam dente minus mordeor invido, says Horace, proving 
that many ‘had a tooth,’ as the French say, an invidious tooth, 
against him. In all literary times it has been the same. Swift, 
Arbuthnot, and Pope were a Mutual Admiration Society, and 
Grub Street did not like them ; so were Johnson, and Goldsmith, 
and Bozzy, and Reynolds; so were Ronsard, and Joachim du 
Belly, and Remy Belleau; so were Moliére, and Boileau, and 
Racine, at one time, and Boursault and De Visé, and Cotin and 
Chapelain complained. A Mutual Admiration Society was the 
famed Romantic cénacle, and, if they all praised Hugo, they did 
not ‘log roll ’—it was not mutual—Hugo never said a word for 
George Sand, she remarks, though George Sand said so many 
for him. If young Mr. Tennyson, if young Mr. Keats were 
favourably reviewed in their early time, who reviewed them? 
Mr. Arthur Hallam and Mr. Leigh Hunt, their familiar friends. 
Among little people as well as great the rule will hold, and 
comrades in literature will praise each other to-day as much more 
famous people have done before. But if the praise they give is 
undeserved and conferred in ignorance, then they are indeed to 
blame. For what business has any man to comment on a matter 
in which he is not competent? Away with him, even if his 
motive be mere ignorant kindness of heart. 


« * 
* 


It seems a hard thing to me, then, if one man of letters may 
not criticise another favourably because that other is his friend. 
As a rule, he does not admire him because he is his friend ; on the 
other hand, he sought his friendship because he admired him. 
As an aged reviewer, I can say, for one, that the most enthu- 
siastic, not to say gushing, reviews I have ever written, were 
notices of the work of men whom I had never seen nor corre- 
sponded with, and who never wrote a review in their lives. If the 
writers became my friends later, am I therefore bound to be silent 
when I think their new performances demand admiration ? 


« * 
* 


Let us take another case. What is a Reviewer to do when 
his friend has written a bad book, or a book that seems bad to the 
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critic? Apparently the moralists who think the Reviewer is never 
to praise his friends when they do well, hold that he is bound in 
honour to censure them when they doill. This friendship is too 
like the conduct of the typical Roman Father, who was always 
sending his sons to the Lictors. If a Reviewer finds that his 
friend’s book deserves censure, I think bis conduct will be guided, 
in Aristotelian phrase, by the ‘how much’ and the ‘how.’ If he 
knows that his friend can stand it, he may publish a courteous and 
temperate critical remonstrance. But if the case calls for more 
than that, he will not set up a bawl of ‘impostor,’ ‘ charlatan,’ 
‘ignoramus,’ and so forth, he will merely be silent. All ill-doing 
does not deserve ‘ exposure,’ still less exposure by a friend. Sir 
Walter Scott used to say, ‘ Never mind the exposure. God help 
us all, and let us hope that these people will, as old Mrs. Macknight 
used to say, mend the tenour of their ways’ (Recollections of 
Sir Walter Scott, London, 1838, p. 210). If exposure must needs 
come, let it be from an indifferent person. There is no lack of 
critics in this world; let them do their duty. Magna est veritas, 
to be sure, but let other people, not friends of the sinner, serve 
her cause in such an instance. A friend is not greater than the 
Truth, but all truths are not good to tell by all persons. There is 
nothing false nor perjured in a disapproving silence. Scott and 
Jeffrey, to be sure, were friends after Jeffrey had written a very 
snappish review of Marmion, but Scott had more than the common 
share of magnanimity. Had his clever Reviewer been either 
more courteous or silent, what would the cause of Truth have 
lost, and what a treasure he chose to imperil! I cannot believe 
that it is any critic’s duty to hoist a friend and publicly birch 
him. This is far too Roman a virtue. 


* * 
* 


The converse of this rule in the Ethics of Reviewing is, that 
one should never criticise a personal enemy, in the field of 
the arts or letters, Who is so certain of his literary virtue 
that he can promise himself to be wholly free from a hostile 
personal animus? You persuade yourself that you are only 
discharging a public duty. Some day, perchance, your conscience 
will tell you that hatred, not fair indignation, was your motive. Or 
perhaps your conscience will never tell you so, and yet the charge 
may be true. In the days of flogging in the Navy, I think an 
honest boatswain’s mate would have sought for a substitute when 
his personal foe was sentenced to the lash. . A literary boatswain’s 
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mate should be not less scrupulous. The malefactor deserves 
the cat no doubt, but another hand should lay it on. Will no 
one else lay iton? Then let the varlet ’scape whipping, or even 
swagger in dishonest laurels. 

* 

These rules may seem too lenient, but we do not live in a 
world where every man is bound to execute abstract justice. There 
is a certain scriptural caution against judging—a critic’s profession 
is to judge, but no necessity is laid on him to judge everybody. 
I cannot see why he should not praise a friend, above all in cases 
where, perhaps, he himself is one of the very few practised and 
competent judges of that friend’s special knowledge and per- 
formances. I see many reasons why he should no more trounce a 
friend than an enemy. Is it not plain that if all reviews were 
signed, this talk of ‘log-rolling’ would be deprived of any justifi- 
cation? I do not mean to say that there is no such thing as a 
tempered log-rolling. If I want a thoroughly fair estimate of the 
work of Jones, who writes statedly in the Lownger, and who is 
always reviewed in the Lownger the week that his new book is 
published, why, I go to some other organ of criticism. In the 
same way, if I wish to know what is a just estimate of Tomkins’s 
work, I don’t consult the Street (a journal of the Market and 
the State), to which Tomkins once was dear, but which now dis- 
likes him for some reason. If all reviews were signed these 
little exhibitions of human nature could hardly be offered to an 
amused public. When the public saw Jones signing a number of 
articles in the Lownger, they would smile at the friendly punc- 
tuality with which his books are studied in that serial. When they 
observed that, as soon as Tompkins’s signature disappeared from 
the Street, his name was never mentioned without insult in the 
Street’s columns, they would draw their conclusions. More- 
over, they would inevitably detect any mutual puffery, and 
Bavius and Maevius would not dare to ‘ladle butter from 
their mutual tubs.’ If reviews were signed, too, many literary 
squabbles would be prevented. How often one is blamed for 
a review written by some one else, of a book that one never 
even saw! But the wise world objects to signed reviews, and 
prefers all these misconceptions, and the possibility of all sorts 
of underground arts, to the opportunity of knowing whether any 
criticism is written by a reviewer worthy of attention. In no 
paper, probably, are its own contributors so severely handled as 
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in the only English literary journal which makes a rule that all 
reviews shall be signed. 


* * 
* 


The following lines, by M. K,, exhibit the melancholy results 
of modern education on a sensitive but limited intellect : 


EDUCATION’S MARTYR. 


He loved peculiar plants and rare, 
For any plant he did not care 
That he had seen before ; i 
Primroses by the river’s brim 
Dicotyledons were to him, 
And they were nothing more. 


The mighty cliffs we bade him scan, 

He banned them for Laurentian, 
With sad, dejected mien. 

‘ Than all this bleak Azoic rock,’ 

He said, ‘I’d sooner have a block— 
Ah me !—of Pliocene!’ 


His eyes were bent upon the sand; 

He owned the scenery was grand, 
In a reproachful voice. 

But if a centipede he found, 

He’d fall before it on the ground, 
And worship and rejoice, 


We spoke of Poets dead and gone, 
Of that Maeonian who shone 
O’er Hellas like a star. 
We talked about the King of Men,— 
‘Observe,’ he said, ‘ the force of xev, 
And note the use of yap!’ 


Yes, all that has been or may be, 

States, beauties, battles, land, and sea, 
The matin songs of larks, 

With glacier, earthquake, avalanche, 

To him are each a separate ‘ branch,’ 
And stuff for scoring marks! 
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Ah! happier he who does not know 

The power that makes the Planets go, 
The slave of Kepler’s Laws ; 

Who finds not glands in joy or grief, 

Nor, in the blossom and the leaf, 
Seeks for the secret Cause ! 


* * 
* 


‘Good morning, sir, indeed.’ ‘How do you do?’ ‘ Very 
well, I thank you.’ ‘Give me some bread.’ ‘ Great attraction !’ 
‘Metropolitan Railway. English spoken here!’ ‘Soda water! 
Family’s Hotel.” This is a lively English conversation between 
two English travellers, according to the Figaro. It has reminded 
me of a queer little book, the Ollendorf, or Baedeker’s conversa- 
tion book of Queen Elizabeth’s time. The volume is entitled 
‘ Familiar Dialogues. For the instruction of them that be desirous 
to learne to speake English, and perfectly to pronounce the same. 
Set forth by James Bellot, Gentleman, of Caen. Imprinted at 
London by Thomas Vautrollier, dwelling in the Blacke Friers. 
1586.’ The title-page also contains a French version of the title 
and the English version printed as it ought to be pronounced. 
This reads thus: ‘ Familier Deialogs for dé Instruction of dem 
dat by desireus tou lérne tou spék Inglish,’ and so forth. 
‘English as she was spoke,’ three hundred years ago, by James 
Bellot, gentleman, of Caen, must have been rather on the famous 
Portuguese model. Here is ‘the Gent’s’ conversation with his 
servant : 


The Gent. Nedd, bring my sword, 
My dagge, 
My harkebuse, 
Bring heather our horses, 
My maule, 
Mine asse, 
Mine oxe, 
My hogge, 
My dogge, 
My grayhunde. 


A gent who travelled with an ox, a hog, and a dog, had fore- 
stalled the ingenious Ollendorf. ‘Give me my pantables and my 
pompes, but where be my sockes?’ cries the gent at his toilet. 
He appears to have a girl for valet. ‘How should I be ready; 
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you brought me a smocke instead of my shirt, Barbara?’ ‘I 
forgot myselfe; holde, here is your shirt.’ ‘Now you are a 
good wenche.’ Autres temps, autres mcours,—these are rather 
Homeric. At breakfast the Gent has ‘a quart of your best white 
wine, for it is wholesommer in the morning, and a role and some 
butter.’ For this breakfast, for three, the score is eightpence. 
The Gent always says his prayers at considerable length. The 
author’s friend recommends the book in a sonnet, which winds up 
by bidding French and English live friendly together. 


ivez en double paix, de vray amour munis : 
Et le Monde vaincrez, Péché, Satan, la Mort. 


Excellent counsel ; would that we could abide by it! 


* cod 
% 

That Poets should select themselves is a new principle in a 
volume of Elegant Extracts. It is the principle of Miss Gilder, 
the editor (is editress English ?) of a curious interesting volume, 
Representative Poems of Living Poets, English and American 
(Messrs. Cassell). Miss Gilder wrote to the Singers and asked 
them to select themselves, and some coyly did, and some didn’t. 
This, at least, is what one conjectures from the absence of Mr. 
Swinburne, Mr. William Morris, Mr. Lewis Morris, both Mr. 
Frederick and Mr. Ernest Myers, Mr. George Meredith, and 
several others, not unknown as English bards. There are eighteen 
British Minstrels, and sixty-two (62) American poets. Sixty-two 
is a great many! I have reckoned all the names I do not know as 
American, and that leaves England in the minority of forty-two. 
In the eighteen, however, are the names of Lord Tennyson, 
Mr. Browning, and Mr. Matthew Arnold. Lord Tennyson did 
not make his own selection, ‘but it was generally known in the 
Family that certain ones . . . were Lord Tennyson’s favourites.’ 
Which are your favourite short poems in the Laureate’s works ? 
If I had to choose, I would take The Lotos-Eaters, Ulysses, 
Mariana, the lines to Virgil, the lines to Catullus, Rizpah, 
Tears, idie Tears, and all the other songs in the Princess, Sir 
Galahad—but one must stop somewhere, if there is to be room 
for all the other poets. In this volume we have the Ballad of 
the Revenge, Boadicea, Come down, oh Maid, and the Daisy. It is 
an unexpected selection, and occupies fourteen pages. Mr. Boker, 
on the other hand, has forty pages all to himself. I have still to 
make his acquaintance asa poet. Mr, Arnold only selects the 
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Forsaken Merman. One misses—what does one not miss? All 
his lyrics! Mr. Browning chooses Saul, Clive, A Forgiveness, 
Abt Vogler, Caliban wpon Setebos. Surely Andrea del Sarto, 
Garden Fancies, How they brought the Good News, Two in the 
Campagna, and Childe Roland, and Prospice, and Rabbi Ben 
Ezra, and the Grammarian’s Funeral could only have been 
omitted by their author. But when poets are so rich it must be 
very difficult for them to choose. Their admirers would have 
chosen more, and otherwise. Of Englishmen Mr. Locker and Mr. 
Dobson are very happy in their self-criticisms, but how could 
Mr. Dobson omit the Song of Four Seasons? In the American 
poetry one is most struck by the number, and sometimes by the 
energy and spirit of the narrative poems of action. But when 
Mr. Aldrich begins a sonnet, 


When to soft Sleep we give ourselves away, 


is one not reminded too much of a line in In Memoriam? Pro- 
bably the poets did not correct the press. A misprint in his 
divine numbers makes a poet wild, and there will be a little 
excitement on this score among a race proverbially irritable. He 
who writes is a sufferer. ‘Endure, my heart!’ By the way, Sir 
Richard’s remarks in The Revenge are quite in the spirit of the 
Second Mate’s in a less well-known patriotic ballad, The Mary 
Jane and the Belle Hélene. 


* * 
# 


"Twas the Mary Jane off the coast of Spain, 
In the days of the old French war, 

From her main-mast spied a ship of pride, 
A great French seventy-four. 


Now the Captain, says he, ‘ Let us turn and flee, 
Or we never shal] make the Nore, 

For I stand on the poop of a merchant sloop 
And she is a seventy-four !’ 


But the bold Second Mate cries ‘ A fig for her weight, 
For I hold that man in scorn 

As would turn his back on the whole French pack, 
And him an Englishman born !’ 


Observe the elliptic character of the seaman’s language. But 


it is just the same sentiment as the Laureate’s Sir Richard 
expresses 


And Sir Richard said again we be all good Englishmen, 
Let us bang those dogs of Seville, these children of the devil, 
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with more to the same effect. The Mary Jane, in the ballad, 
was more fortunate than the Revenge, but perhaps there is a touch 
of the mythical in both narratives. 


So the Mary Jane off the coast of Spain, 
In the days of the old French war, 

Took the Bellz Héléne, did the Mary Jane, 
The great French seventy-four. 


” * 
* 


Is it a very bad habit to write one’s name on the fly-leaf or 
even the title-page of one’s books? M. Longpérier Grimoard 
says it is, and blames M. Payen de Fercourt for writing, in 1687, 
on a book given him by the great Bossuet, ‘Ce livre a été donné 
par Monsieur Jacques-Bénigne Bossuet 4 moi, Payen de Fercourt.’ 
What harm is there in that? Surely the inscription is now the 
chief merit of the book. Racine had this vile habit, and who 
would not like to pick up a volume on which he had indulged it ? 
Lately I chanced to buy a copy of Anacréon, Bion et Moschus 
(the second edition, alas! ) with Eisen’s illustrations. The plates 
are a good deal worn, the yellow morocco is fatigué, but on the 
fly-leaf, in a manly hand, is written John Wilkes. It is the 
Anacreon of the author of the Essay on Woman, and I am glad 
that Wilkes, like Racine, wrote his name on his books. 
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